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HE sentencing of three labor leaders and officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to terms in jail for 
contempt of court was a startling surprise to the great ma- 
jority of the people. Messrs. Gompers and Mitchell are 
highly respected and popular citizens, members of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation and prominent speakers at national 
gatherings and conferences on industrial and social ques- 
tions. They are not “radical” reformers, but believers in 
trade union aims and trade union methods. Will they be 
sent to jail as lawbreakers and criminals? Are they guilty 
of deliberate, defiant resistance to court orders? Have they 
claimed inadmissible privileges which are denied to all other 
citizens, or have they merely exercised their legal rights? 

The appeal that has been taken from the judgment of 
Judge Wright of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia will settle some, if not all, of the issues involved in 
this sensational case. It is likely that some of the issues 
will require legislative, not judicial, consideration and action 
—that is, that new laws and amendments of existing ones 
will prove to be necessary in the interest of labor and jus- 
tice. 

The facts of the case may be very briefly indicated. 
The American Federation of Labor, which claims a follow- 
ing of over a million unionists, had organized a boycott 
against a firm of stove manufacturers. The name of the 
firm had been placed on the “unfair list” of the Federation 
and its affiliated unions. The firm obtained in the equity 
court of the District of Columbia, the place of publication 
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of the organ of the Federation, an injunction restraining 
Mr. Gompers, the president, Mr. John Mitchell, the first 
vice-president, and other officers of the Federation from 
continuing the boycott, from keeping the firm’s name on 
the “unfair list’—or the “We Don’t Patronize” list—and 
from seeking in any other way to injure its business. The in- 
junction was sweeping in its terms and was vigorously at- 
tacked by the defendants and other labor men as an un- 
precedented, unwarranted and illegal interference with free 
speech and free publication. They declared that some 
clauses of the injunction order “could not be obeyed” with- 
out surrendering all rights of discussion, criticism and agi- 
tation. An appeal was taken from the injunction—and it 
is still pending. If the injunction was too broad and too 
restrictive of personal freedom it will be modified. If under 
established rules of equity it was proper, it will be upheld, 
and in that case Congress will be urgently appealed to by 
labor and its sympathizers to pass certain bills limiting and 
more clearly defining the power of the courts to issue in- 
junctions against unionists, strikers, and others engaged in 
industrial disputes. 


The contempt question is distinct from that of the va- 
lidity of the injunction itself. For the defendants, it is 
alleged, in many ways and at various times violated the or- 
der in several particulars, notably by editorial and oral dis- 
cussions of the injunction, protests against it, assertions 
_of the right to boycott, hints to others that they are not 
bound by the injunction, etc. The defendants assert that 
they never intended to “defy” the court, but that so much of 
the injunction as they possibly violated by speeches and in 
editorials- was null and void in any case because contrary 
to the constitutional guaranties of free speech and free pub- 
lication. If they are right in this fundamental contention, 
they will never serve their sentences. Void court orders, 
like void statutes, need not be obeyed, though the disobedi- 
ence is necessarily at the risk of the violators. But if the 
highest court sustains not only the injunction but also the 
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sentences for contempt, the question whether the sentences 
are, even if just, too severe will be raised, and also the 
question whether the President can pardon the defendants. 
Lawyers differ as to this right of pardon in contempt cases 
growing out of civil litigation and equity proceedings. 

Meantime the organized workmen are demanding not 
only executive clemency but the passage of legislation by 
Congress legalizing some of the practices now often enjoined 
by judges, limiting the power of the courts in industrial 
cases and in contempt proceedings, and providing for trial 
by jury in the remaining classes of contempt cases. 


bn al 


The Demand for a Cleaner Press 


A movement which, it is to be devoutly hoped, may not 
languish and die is that started in New York by men high 
in church, business and civic circles for a cleaner and more 
respectable press. A sensational murder case with scanda- 
lous features bearing on the relations between the sexes was 
the immediate occasion for the effort, but it is intended to 
work for wider and lasting results. 

The aims and specific demands of the citizens in ques- 
tion are set forth in this quotation from an admirable letter 
that has been sent to editors and others: 


“The aim of securing newspapers for our homes which shall 
at all times be free from lewd or suggestive articles detrimental to 
morals, offensive to decency, and damaging to self-respect is one 
which all admit to be a desirable one. Some might perhaps say 
that it is possible to enjoy it at all times by simply buying only 
good newspapers. 


“But, unfortunately, there come periods when overweening 
public interest and unworthy public curiosity provoke the editors 
of even some of the best of our journals to overstep the mark and 
to lay before us and the modest home circle, including the tender 
children of the schools, libidinous details of criminality which are 
revolting even to men charged with the punishment of those who 
prey upon society. We attempt to escape it and close our door to 
it for a short period, only to find that to keep in touch with our 
usual social business needs we must continue our patronage of a 
journal which we are ashamed to bring home. Then our school 
children or others must have the objectionable articles and detesta- 
ble headlines thrust upon their sight in the public conveyances or 
other places. * * * Nothing like a censorship is thought of ; only 
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elementary principles for the protection of the home are expected 


to be applied. 

The newspapers are not asked to refrain from printing 
the news in any case, but merely to refrain from emphasiz- 
ing and exploiting certain phases of life as they appear in 
criminal and degrading cases. The demand might well have 
been made stronger and broader, but possibly public opinion 
1s not sufficiently aroused to encourage an effective cam- 
paign against the manufacturing of news, unnecessary in- 
vasions of privacy, misrepresentation and other vices that 
characterize certain sections of the press. The beginning is 
a modest one, and if advertisers and citizens of light and 
leading will lend the effort their support a great deal may be 
accomplished in a quiet way. The newspapers are in many 
respects so great and so valuable, and their progress in many 
directions has been so splendid, that there is little excuse 
for the sensationalism, vice-flaunting and “faking” that are 
still indulged in by many of them. And the further re- 
forms that are desirable can be enforced by the more 
thoughtful of the readers and the more public-spirited of the 
advertisers. 


ba toa 


Publicity and Railroad Control 


The federal Supreme Court has decided, in the so- 
called Harriman cases, involving consolidations and pur- 
chase of railroad stock by other railroad stock, that the 
interstate commerce commission has but a limited power 
of investigation of individual officers or directors of car- 
riers engaged in interstate trade. It may not enter upon 
“fishing” expeditions in order to bring out facts that may 
or may not bear on rate making or other functions and 
duties of carriers. It may not invade privacy where there 
is no necessity for the invasion, where no specific offense is 
alleged, and where the information sought would be in- 
admissible as evidence in any complaint before the commis- 
sion. 
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This view considerably limits the power of the commis- 
sion to prevent reckless financiering by railroads or the 
reaping of private gain from stock and bond deals ostensibly 
made in the interest of the railroads. The commissioners 
are inclined to believe that the work of control and regula- 
tion will not be seriously hampered by the decision, although 
they were distinctly surprised by it and although three dis- 
senting justices declared emphatically that 1t changed the 
commerce act and restricted its scope and utility in a way 
never intended by Congress. Experience alone will deter- 
mine whether the power of investigating individuals, in the 
absence of specific complaints of violation of the commerce 
law, is necessary to the work of the commission. If it be 
necessary Congress will doubtless amend the act and restore 
the power lost by the commission. Public policy, it would 
seem, demands the fullest publicity in railroad transactions, 
and if the law has not provided for it, an oversight has 
been committed. 


This is the more apparent since the administration and 
President-elect Taft, as well as the progressive elements in 
Congress, favor legislation for the supervision of the issue 
of all railroad and common carrier securities by the com- 
merce commission. A bill for such regulation, for the pur- 
pose of doing away with stock watering and juggling, with 
overvaluation and deception, has been introduced by Sena- 
tor Dolliver, and the press generally indorses its principle. 
If securities of railroads ought not to be issued without 
official inquiry and permission, surely it is not unreasonable 
to ask that the supervising body be given power to obtain 
full information concerning stock deals by carriers, personal 
profit of officers from such deals, and the like. 

The general feeling is that our entire railroad legisla- 
tion needs revision. The railroads wish to be exempted 
from the operation of the anti-trust act and to be permitted 
to énter into traffic agreements subject to the approval of 
the commission. Many hold that they should be accorded 
this privilege, but that, in return, they should accept an en- 
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larged measure of control, both as to rate making and the 
issuing of securities. The new Congress will have the prob- 
lem tolerably ripe for solution. 


Se 
Conservation and the First Steps 


Another congress has been held by the governors, legis- 
lators and citizens interested in the conservation of the na- 
tion’s natural resources, and further discussion of the 
question has made the immediate needs as clear as the gen- 
eral policy of the movement has been. To conserve properly 
is to know the present condition of our natural growth, the 
dangers that threaten it, the wastes that need checking, and 
the proper safeguards that should be adopted. Accordingly 
an “inventory” of our natural resources has been decided 
upon and in part already made. 

The reports of the investigators afford no ground for 
alarm, but they show the necessity of thrift and care never- 
theless. The destruction of forests must be stopped; the 
mountain streams must be protected, the water power of the 
country prevented from falling under private or monopo- 
listic control. There is appalling waste in mining, and 
neglect, or carelessness, or false economy, results in de- 
structive forest fires. There is terrible waste of human 
life in all industries, and particularly in mining. All these 
things are integral parts of the conservation movement. 

Closely connected with it is the problem of extending, 
improving and connecting our waterways. There has been 
much confusion in our river and harbor legislation, and no 
one denies that in spite of all legislative scrutiny millions 
have been annually “sunk” in unprofitable improvements. 
It has become necessary to elaborate a great plan of canal 
construction and river development, and nothing should be 
done save as it may fit in with the general plan. The lakes- 
to-gulf project of a ship canal has received an impetus from 
the action of Illinois approving a proposal to issue $20,- 
000,000 worth of state bonds for the extension of the Chi- 
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cago drainage canal. Other projects are under active dis- 
cussion, and all must be treated as features of a systematic 
and national plan of waterway cultivation. 

Such a plan implies a permanent body to pass on pro- 
posals and decide on the first steps to be taken in carrying 
it into effect. Congress is therefore urged to provide for 
a conservation commission of experts and to appropriate 
money for its ordinary and other expenses. Resolutions 
have also been passed in favor of a $500,000,000 bond issue 
by the national government for canal and tiver improve- 
ment, but to this there is decided opposition. There are 
those who prefer annual appropriations for this work from 
the current revenues, but the chief objection to bond legisla- 
tion is that it would be premature—that no plans have been 
formulated and few agree as to the immediate and wise 
use of such money. 

The means will be provided in liberal measure when the 
time comes, and meanwhile, it is pointed out, Congress can 
help the movement by passing the pending forest reserve bill 
applicable to the White Mountains and the Appalachians, by 
creating the conservation commission and by postponing all 
river and harbor improvements that bear delay. And, in 
addition, anything that resists monopoly, encroachment on 
the national domain, grabbing of lands or timber, taken for 
conservation in the interest of the whole people. 


ba al 

“Genuine” Tariff Revision. 

The great question before the country, the topic of 
animated discussion everywhere, is the character of the re- 
vision which the tariff law is likely to undergo next spring. 
When the Ways and Means Committee of the House opened 
its hearings there was much skepticism everywhere. The 
adverse utterances of certain “standpatters” abundantly jus- 
tified that skepticism. It was asserted that the Dingley tariff 
was still satisfactory ; that few changes were needed to adapt 
it to present industrial conditions; that too much tinkering 
would disturb business and retard the return of prosperity. 
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The first hearings were farcical from the viewpoint of the 
liberal revisionists, as most of the witnesses pleaded for 
higher duties and resented any suggestion of downward re 
vision. The consumers were not represented, while some of 
the best known advocates of low rates did not wish to tes- 
tify, saying it was all futile and ludicrous since there was 
no intention of permitting real revision in the interest of 
the people or of freer trade. 

But latterly a change has come over the spirit of the 
whole situation. Genuine revision is now promised, and 
even the standpatters are supposed to have surrendered. 
Mr. Taft, the president-elect, in a series of notable speeches, 
has taken a strong hand in favor of thorough and honest re- 
vision. He favors proper protection, and even the raising 
of present rates where there is actual necessity for it; but 
in the main, he holds, rates should be lowered, for in many 
industries the need of artificial fostering has long since dis- 
appeared. 

The schedules under special attack are those covering 
iron and steel products, hides, lumber, sugar, and several 
others. Many experts and manufacturers have flatly de- 
clared that there is no necessity for steel duties, and while 
they have been contradicted, the weight of the testimony is 
on their side. Again, the boot and shoe manufacturers dis- 
claim any desire for protection, so long as they can obtain 
free raw material. Interesting controversies have grown out 
of these “radical” opinions, and coming as they do from sup- 
posed beneficiaries of high protection they are particularly 
surprising to the standpatters. The House committee is 
distinctly puzzled, and it is not probable that the reductions 
they will recommend will be drastic. It is considered rea- 
sonable enough to “err on the side of safety,” provided the 
underlying principles of the revising process are clear and 
certain. Then, too, the task will be greatly complicated by 
the revenue situation. The deficit is still growing, and may 
exceed $100,000,000 for the current fiscal year. Duties not 
needed for protection may in some cases—as in that of 
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sugar—be useful for revenue producing purposes. Usually 
lower duties mean increased revenue, but in some instances 
reductions might entail loss of income at a time when the 
national government is facing shortages and thinking hard 
of possible new taxes. 

However, one lesson of the tariff hearings that several 
influential business organizations and leading newspapers 
have drawn and emphasized is likely to change our methods 
of tariff revision. The demand for an expert, permanent, 
nonpartisan, business commission to study schedules and 
duties, make inquiries abroad and at home, “scientifically” 
determine differences in labor cost and other elements of the 
problem, and to recommend from time to time modifications 
of the duties to Congress, is steadily growing. No delay 
is advocated as regards the next revision, but for the future, 
it is insisted, better and more trustworthy methods must be 
adopted. Political committees cannot get at the truth and 
are often misled by imposing tables and alleged evidence. 
Business men would not be easily misled, and their work 
would not alarm the manufacturers and merchants to the 
same extent as that of men who must think of elections and 
party interests. There is no reason why, under protection 
uniformly and scientifically applied, the liberal protectionists 
argue, revision talk should be disturbing and detrimental 
to business. 


bas tal 


Will the Lords Reform Themselves 


A select committee of the British House of Lords, of 
which ex-Premier Rosebery was chairman, has made a re- 
port on the question of upper-house reform. The report is 
timely, for the issue of “mending or ending the lords” is to be 
paramount in the next general election. This is the decision 
of the Liberal government and it is the result of recent po- 
litical events. 

The lords rejected the so-called licensing bill, the prin- 
cipal government measure of the late session. The bill was 
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a temperance measure essentially, and it was also designed to 
put an end to the vicious policy of recognizing vested rights 
in saloon licenses. It provided for increased regulation of 
the liquor traffic, local option, and the right, after a period 
of years, to vote saloons in or out at the will of the citizens. 
Under the pressure from special interests the lords killed 
this bill and bitterly offended the religious and temperance 
forces of the country. 

Several other important liberal measures have been re- 
jected by the lords since the return of that party to power, 
and the question whether an “irresponsible” chamber shall 
continue to veto legislation passed by a representative body 
in response to popular demands has once more assumed 
an acute form. 

One section of the liberal party has favored a dissolu- 
tion of parliament at this time and an appeal to the country. 
Premier Asquith has declared that such a course would con- 
firm the claims of the lords and would necessitate frequent 
elections whenever the liberals were in power, as the lords 
are overwhelmingly conservative and intensely partisan, 
taking orders from the leader of the tory party and being 
incapable of rising to a level of independence and impar- 
tiality. 

However, all agree that a general election is to be ex- 
pected within a year or so, although the present parliament 
has four more years of life under the law. The government 
will soon present a “radical” budget, involving new taxes 
and higher burdens on certain existing sources of revenue, 
and this will arouse opposition in the lords. A radical fran- 
chise bill, abolishing plural voting, simplifying registration, 
conferring the parliamentary suffrage on women, and in- 
troducing other changes, will also be offered. This, too, 
will invite a veto from the lords, and it is highly probable 
that dissolution of parliament will be the liberal move in the 
event of such a veto. 

The outcome of such a struggle no one can foretell. 
The lords affect great confidence, and profess to be carrying 
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out the popular will. The liberals, they say, have forfeited 
the confidence of the country, and it is idle for them to talk 
about “irresponsibility” of the upper-house, as that house 
is now in fact more responsive to or representative of pub- 
lic sentiment than the Commons. The by-elections, it is true, 
are still going anti-liberal, and the government has cause 
for apprehension. Though it cannot be blamed for all its 
failure, the fact that its record is rather barren militates 
against it nevertheless. 

Meantime the lords admit that some reform of their 
chamber is advisable. The special committee referred to 
above would reduce the numerical strength of the chamber, 
introduce an elective element—the whole English peerage 
electing some 200 of their number to sit in parliament, just 
as the Irish and Scotch peers elect representative lords 
either for life or for the parliamentary term, and would give 
seats in the chamber to distinguished public servants like 
ex-premiers, ex-ministers, etc. These proposals have met 
with little favor among the liberals and radicals, the argu- 
ment being that the changes would not affect the character 
or complexion of the lords and therefore would leave mat- 
ters as they are as regards the prospects of liberal legisla- 
tion. The tory organs regard the proposals as a great con- 
cession to democracy and progress. The lords as a body 
have not yet expressed themselves on the subject. 


~~ 


The First Ottoman Parliament 


It was in July, 1908, that the amazing Turkish revo- 
lution—bloodless, yet singularly complete—took place. The 
young Turks, with their splendid organization among high 
and low army officers, secured control of affairs and com- 
pelled the sultan and his court clique to revive the consti- 
tution of 1876, summon a parliament, promulgate an elec- 
tion law and grant liberty to his subjects. Difficulties at 
once arose, domestic and external, and many doubted 
whether the parliament would ever meet. Had war broken 
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out in the Balkans the constitution might have been an- 
nulled a second time; but the ability and firmness, the genu- 
ine patriotism and sagacity of the Young Turk leaders 
proved equal to the sudden crisis and averted hostilities. 
The reform movement was checked for a time, but no re- 
action followed. The elections were postponed once, but 
in November and December the situation was sufficiently 
improved to warrant “going ahead,” and the balloting pro- 
ceeded in orderly fashion. Here and there complaints of 
interference, of gerrymandering, were made by non-Turks, 
but all admit that such cases were rare and inevitable. The 
election on the whole was fair and peaceful, and late in De- 
cember the parliament assembled and was cordially ad- 
dressed by the sultan. All the races and nationalities of the 
heterogeneous empire are represented in the popular cham- 
ber as well as in the appointive senate, and in picturesque- 
ness the First Ottoman parliament of this generation does 
not yield even to the Russian duma. 

Will the parliament live? Will the sultan be true and 
loyal to the constituents? Is the reform regime safe? Only 
the future can answer such questions as these. Mistakes will 
be made, differences and antagonisms will develop, racial 
and other problems will arise. But there is every reason to 
hope that Turkey will not revert to government by tyranny, 
corruption, espionage and plunder. The army is apparently 
on the side of the liberals, and the commercial classes have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose from a system of 
free and just government. The peasants and illiterate work- 


* men may be ignorant and indifferent, but no real or perma- 


nent interest binds them to the old regime, and even if they 
remain benevolently neutral the cause of the reactionaries 
is lost. Only spies, official thieves, grafters and licensed 
plunderers and robbers can regret the disappearance of the 
autocratic regime. 

The parliament has made an excellent impression and 
a good beginning. It has the approval and sympathy of the 
world. It has undertaken the settlement of the Balkan 
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problem in a spirit of justice and reason. It will endeavor 
to readjust taxation, finance and expenditures. It will pro- 
mote popular education and honest industry. Its success 
will mean the advance and elevation of Turkey. Democracy 
the world over wishes it well. 


bs tal 


Italy’s Appalling Disaster 


The earthquake in Sicily and Calabria was one of 
those overwhelming calamities which leave man stunned 
and speechless. It is impossible to reason or philos- 
ophize about convulsions and disturbances of nature. Argu- 
ments on the value of pain and evil as forms of discipline 
seem pointless and irrelevant at such times. The sudden 
destruction of tens or hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children, of homes, churches, convents, ships, 
railroads, factories, stores, with the despair, anguish, mis- 
ery that such destruction entails on the survivors and their 
kin and fellowmen, can enforce no moral to finite intelli- 
gence. We stand baffled and perplexed, and the only thing 
that is clear and certain is the practical, immediate duty 
of succor, relief, sympathy, helpfulness. 

Humanity is happily always equal to its duty in such 
emergencies. There are inevitable delays, defects of or- 
ganization, shortcomings, but the spirit is noble and worthy. 
The response to the need and cry of stricken Italy has been 
generous, and what can be done has been and is still being 
done to prevent starvation, illness and suffering. 

The loss of life in the earthquake and tidal wave may 
never be accurately known. But the estimates are appalling 
and show the catastrophe to have been among the worst in 
recorded history. We still shudder at the accounts of the 
fate of Pompeii and Herculaneun, but that calamity pales 
almost into insignificance beside this one of our own day. 
The affected area was singularly small—only a few square 
miles—but the fatalities were unprecedented. This was due 
largely to the extreme congestion of the area, especially in 
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the cities that were devastated and destroyed. In all proba- 
bility Messina and Reggio will be rebuilt, as they have great 
natural advantages. The danger of earthquakes will, how- 
ever, remain serious in that section, for these internal dis- 
turbances are the result of sea water reaching the zone of 
high temperature and becoming transformed into steam. 
There are “faults” or cracks in the earth’s surface in many 
places, and until these are filled up quakes are inevitable 
from time to time. Humanity, through necessity largely, 
but also because of its courage and optimism and aversion to 
change, remains in areas subject to catastrophic visitations, 
and no thoughtful persons will advocate the abandonment 
of such rich fields and garden spots as are found in Sicily 
and Calabria. After all, in the midst of life we are in death, 
always and everywhere. 


bs taal 


Note and Comment 


The International Prison Congress is coming to this country 
in 1910 and Secretary Root has asked Congress for $50,000 to show 
the European delegates some of the things achieved in the United 
States in improved methods of dealing with crime. In the nearly 
forty years since the first congress met, the United Sfates has made 
some interesting and important contributions to penological science. 
It has introduced the indeterminate sentence, developed a reforma- 
tory system for adults, shown through suspended sentence and pro- 
bation the possibility of correcting many thousands of offenders 
without imprisonment. Finally, it has established children’s courts, 
a Chicago idea which is rapidly spreading over the United States 
and Europe. 

The program of questions fér Washington, while dealing with 
matters of world-wide interest, will be especially attractive to Ameri- 
cans. A prominent feature will be the attention devoted to pre- 
ventive and child-saving agencies. 

Now that the United States has the codperation of European 
governments in this congress, Secretary Root is seeking to secure 
the cooperation of the Central and South American republics. 

This 1910 meeting will be the eighth since its organization in 
1871, when Congress passed a resolution authorizing President 
Grant to send a commissioner abroad to secure the cooperation of 
European governments in the prevention and treatment of crime. 
E. C. Wines, the distinguished penologist, was appointed first com- 
missioner from the United States. Since that first meeting in Lon- 
don, other congresses have met in Stockholm, Rome, St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, Brussels, and Budapest. They have studied criminal 
law, environment, heredity, alcoholism, administration of courts, 
treatment of offenders, criminal labor, international comity, and 
international law. 
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CARL SCHURZ ON WAR. 


In the last volume of Carl Schurz’s reminiscences there is a 
dissertation on the alleged elevating influence of war which is abun- 
dantly sustained by reason and experience. It follows after a dis- 
cussion of some of the incidents of Sherman’s march to the sea, 
and a quotation from the general to the effect that if the best young 
men were incorporated in an army and sent to live in the enemy’s 
country they would lose all principle and self-restraint. 

hurz, who saw much of war himself, commends the remark 
to those who speak of it as a great moral agency that kindles the 
noblest instincts and offsets the effects of a “vile, groveling mate- 
rialism.” He does not say that noble traits and a lofty heroism 
have failed to manifest themselves during war. That is beside the 
point. But he shows that the logic concerning the need of war to 
develop the traits and the heroism is contemptibly weak. The slaves 
of this “romantic fancy” will meet “one hundred men ready to storm 
a hostile battery, when they will meet only one with moral courage 
to stand up alone against the world.” It is a mistake to suppose 
that bravery in battle is the highest bravery, and as for the “gross 
materialism” of peace it flourishes most luxuriantly when war has 
tilled the soil for it, when there are the greatest opportunities for 
capitalizing patriotism and exploiting the government for private 
gain. 

Schurz does not argue that our civil war should never have 
been waged, but he asks very pertinently if the Union and emanci- 
pation would have been any the less valuable if they had been se- 
cured by peaceful means. He strikes hard at the confused reason- 
ing and confounds the instrument with the object, and that seems 
to make the nob'lity of an act that is associated with war derive 
its character from war. 

Peace abounds in examples of self-denial and sacrifice that re- 
quire certainly all the fortitude that is exhibited in war without 
holding out the slightest prospect of glory and renown, and life 
would still call for all the sterling qualities of heart and soul if the 
last battle had been fought by armed men. It is clear also that the 
assumption of a necessary hostility between nations that must have 
its expression in war and keep us ever preparing for war is as weak 
as the logic to which we have referred. Given a proper tribunal 
with adequate powers, there is no international question that can- 
not be settled peacefully, and if the energy and enthusiasm that is 
devoted to military affairs were turned into other channels it would 
be far more profitable for the world in every sense of the word.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


* * * 


For the celebration next fall of the 300th anniversary of the 
exploration of the Hudson river by Henrik Hudson in 1609, the 
people of Holland, under royal patronage, will send to New York 
a reproduction of the Half Moon in which the original journey was 


made. 
* *s * * 


Sunday, December 20, was observed in many churches in the 
United States as “Peace Sunday,” in accordance with the recom- 
mendation originally made by the British Peace Society to churches 
of Great Britain for such observance each year on the Sunday pre- 
ceding Christmas. 
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What is International Law > 


By Dr. Henry Wade Rogers 
Dean of Yale University Law School. 


T is highly desirable in a nation such as ours that the citi- 
zens should have a proper knowledge concerning In- 
ternational Law. Under a republican form of governmert 
the authorities of a nation are not much inclined to adopt 
a foreign policy, or a domestic one, which runs counter to 
the public opinion of the country as they understand it. 
Public opinion ought therefore to be in any nation, and par- 
ticularly in a nation like ours, an intelligent opinion based 
upon a just conception of international rights and duties. 
Again and again it has happened that popular feeling based 
on entire misapprehension of the merits of a controversy 
has forced governments most unwillingly to enter upon wars 
which should never have occurred, and which never would 
have occurred if the people had had a true conception of the 
rights and duties of nations in their intercourse with each 
other. The people of the United States, in particular, should 
be encouraged to give attention to the study of International 
Law. Mr. Secretary Root has said that while it cannot be 





*The first article of this series, “The European Equilibrium 
and the Peace of the World,” by Victor S. Yarros, appeared in the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN; the second article, by the same author, 
“Danger Points About the Globe,” in the October number. In No- 
vember, “The Story of the Peace Movement,” by Benjamin F. True- 
blood; December, “Armies the Real Promoters of Peace,” by Col. 
W. C. Church; January, “The Human Harvest,” by David Starr 
Jordan; and “International Aspects of Socialism,” by A. M. Simons. 
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expected that the whole body of any people will study In- 
ternational Law, yet a sufficient number can readily become 
sufficiently familiar with it to lead and form public opinion 
in every community in our country upon all important inter- 
national questions as they arise. The number of those who 
can devote any large amount of time to a careful study of 
International Law must, in any community, necessarily con- 
tinue to be small. But the number of those who can and 
should give some portion of their time to an intelligent study 
of the subject is not small. In every public library, even in 
our smallest communities, some book or books on Interna- 
tional Law ought to be on the shelves. And intelligent men 
and women should not be content without some knowledge 
of a subject so interesting and important. 
But the purpose of this article is not so much to em- 
phasize the importance of International Law as to explain 
what the term International Law means. That, strange as 
it may appear to the casual reader, is a task of some diffi- 
culty. Scholars are not entirely agreed as to the answer 
to be given to the question, “What is International Law?” 
It is easy to say in a general way that the term International 
Law is used to denote the rules of conduct which modern 
civilized and sovereign states regard as obligatory on them 
in their relations with one another. But that would hardly 
be accepted as a satisfactory and sufficient explanation of 
the matter. The Lord Chief-Justice of England in a well 
known Case, the Franconia Case, declared that International 
Law was nothing more nor less than the collection of usages 
which the civilized states had agreed to observe in their re- 
lations with one another. And in the Fur Seal Arbitration 
Sir Charles Russell, afterwards Chief-Justice of England, 
asserted that the law of nations incorporated many princi- 
ples of ethics and of natural law, but that only such portions 
of ethics and of natural law as the nations agreed should 
be incorporated formed any part of that law. By the word 
“agreed,” he explained, he did not mean that there was 
necessarily a formal, or express, or written agreement but 
only that an agreement had been manifested in any mode in 
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which it was possible for an agreement to be manifested, 
and that it might be manifested by acquiescence. 

We shall, however, understand more clearly what In- 
ternational Law is if we consider 

1. By whom International Law is Made. 

2. To whom International Law is Applicable. 

3- How International Law is Applied. 

It may properly be remarked at the beginning of our 
consideration of the subject that the term International 
Law was proposed by Jeremy Bentham in 1780 as the most 
appropriate English designation of what had previously been 
known as the Law of Nations. This suggestion of Bentham’s 
was received with general favor and has been adopted 
with practical unanimity by English speaking peoples. 

By whom is International Law Made? The Constitu- 
tion of: the United States vests the law-making power of 
the National government in the Congress. Under the con- 
stitutions of the several states their respective legislatures 
have authority to enact laws which are binding within their 
respective boundaries. So the British Parliament can legis- , 
late for the British people, and the National Assembly for 
the people of France, and the Bundesrath and the Reichstag 
for the German Empire, and the Cortes for the people in 
Spain. But no one nation can enact a law which can bind 
another sovereign state and no international parliament ex- 
ists with authority to enact laws which shall be equally 
binding upon all states. 

The time was when Rome was mistress of the world. 
During the period that her domination continued there ex- 
isted a power which was superior to that of all other states, 
and which determined what should be the relations to each 
other of the various political communities under the Roman 
rule. Disputes between states were then settled by appeals 
to Cesar. After the Caesars the Holy Roman Empire con- 
tinued to determine international relations and to lay com- 
mands upon other states. The Papacy also came gradually 
to assert a similar prerogative. The pretended gift by 
Constantine of all the West to the Roman Pontiff consti- 
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tuted the basis of the claim that the Pope had a right “to 
give and to take away empires, kingdoms, princedoms, mar- 
quisates, duchies, countships, and the possessions of all 
men.” With the coming of the Reformation the old order 
of things passed away and the nations ceased to rec- 
ognize any common superior with a right to dictate com- 
mands to states which they are in duty bound to obey. 
Since the war with Spain it has become a common thing 
to say that the United States is now a world power. It is 
quite unnecessary to explain that it is not a world power in 
the sense that it has a right superior to that of other states 
to lay commands upon all nations or upon any other nation. 
It is a principle of modern International Law that all sov- 
ereign states are equal, and that no common superior exists. 

This fact has led some publicists to deny that what is 
called International Law has any existence in the sense in 
which they understand the term law. John Austin and those 
who think with him conceive that laws are commands or 
rules of conduct laid down for the guidance of an intelligent 
being by an intelligent being having power over him. And 
as there is no nation which has power over all other nations 
there is no nation which can lay down commands or rules 
of conduct which other nations must obey. The limits of 
this article preclude any extended discussion of this phase 
of the subject. It must suffice to say that all juridical 
scholars do not accept Austin’s definition of what law is. 
The latest writers insist that while there is no specially ap- 
pointed and recognized international legislator nevertheless 
International Law is and has its being and is not improperly 
termed law. 

The answer to the question “By whom is International 
Law Made?” is that there is no other author of the rules by 
which the relations of nations are regulated than the asso- 
ciated states themselves. No human power superior to 
them exists. As ex-Secretary Olney has said, “Rules upon 
which all states are united assume the shape of genuine in- 
ternational laws.” The practically unanimous consent of 
civilized states is the basis of genuine International Law. 
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In the case of the Municipal Law of a particular state 
a statute may be enacted by a majority vote of the law- 
making body if it is approved by the executive. But very 
serious reasons exist which prevent International Law from 
being made by a majority of the states or even by two- 
thirds or three-quarters of them. A state may justly object 
to the determination of international rules by the action of 
any less than the whole number of states. 

In view of what has just been said it seems incontro- 
vertible that the Monroe Doctrine is no part of International 
Law. By that doctrine the United States has announced that 
“the American continents by the free and independent con- 
dition which they have assumed and maintain are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers,” and that our government will re- 
gard any attempt on the part of European powers “to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” When in 1895 Presi- 
dent Cleveland reasserted the Doctrine in the dispute with 
Great Britain over affairs in Venezuela the British Prime 
Minister was correct in declaring that the Monroe Doctrine 
did not embody any principle of International Law which 
“is founded on the general consent of nations,” and that 
“no statesman, however eminent, and no nation, however 
powerful, are competent to insert into the code of Interna- 
tional Law a novel principle which was never recognized 
before and which has not since been accepted by the govern- 
‘ment of any other country.” 

To whom is International Law Applicable? The Munici- 
pal Laws of any particular state are the rules of conduct 
which that particular state requires persons to observe who 
are within its territorial limits and subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. International Laws are rules of conduct which are 
applicable to sovereign states in their relations with each 
other. As individuals are members of a human society 
called a state, so civilized states are members of an interna- 
tional society, or International Circle, and together they 
constitute “the family of nations.” 
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Publicists tell us that International Law as matter of 
scientific appreciation, resting upon Territorial Sovereignty, 
dates from the Peace of Westphalia, 1648. The original 
sphere of International Law was restricted therefore to the 
states which belonged to the new European system which 
that peace brought into being. President Woolsey in his 
treatise, which first appeared in 1860, defined International 
Law as “the aggregate of the rules which Christian States 
acknowledge as obligatory in their relation to each other, 
and to each other’s subjects,” and he went on to say that 
his definition could not be justly widened to include the law 
which governed Christian states in their intercourse with 
savage or half-civilized tribes, or even with nations on a 
higher level, but lying outside of their forms of civilization. 
And Hall, a leading English authority, says: “It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that as International Law is a product 
of the special civilization of modern Europe, and forms a 
highly artificial system of which the principles cannot be 
supposed to be understood or recognized by countries dif- 
ferently civilized, such states only can be presumed to be 
subject to it as are inheritors of that civilization.” But 
other than Christian states are now recognized as members 
of the family of nations and as such are subjects of Interna- 
tional Law. Turkey was so recognized in 1856, by the 
Treaty of Paris, and Japan and China have been 
since accorded a _ like recognition. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1870 said: “The full reci- 
procity, which, by the general rule of international law, pre- 
vails between Christian states in the exercise of jurisdiction 
over the subjects or citizens of each other in theit respective 
territories, is not admitted between a Christian state and a 
Mohammedan state in the same circumstances.” 

The states which are subjects of International Law are 
sovereign states. No one of the states which compose the 
United States has under International Law a right to send 
or receive ambassadors or to make treaties, to declare war 
or make peace. All the foreign affairs of the United States 
must be conducted through the national government in 
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which is vested the powers of external sovereignty. If a 
state desires to have intercourse with other states, Inter- 
national Law requires that there should be some authority 
within it capable of pledging it to a given course of conduct. 
International Law does not know the State of New York, 
or that of Pennsylvania, for no single state of the United 
States has any power in respect to external or foreign affairs. 

How is International Law Applied? The Municipal 
Law of a particular state is applied by the courts of that 
state. But in the case of International Law there has been 
no International Court to which international disputes had 
to be or could be submitted. All such differences have had 
to be settled by negotiations conducted by the diplomatic 
officers of the respective states, and if they could not be set- 
tled in that way, then the matters in dispute have had to be 
settled by force or referred to arbitration. The First Hague 
Conference which assembled in 1899 provided for a Perma- 
nent Court at The Hague, but as the nations have not yet 
agreed upon a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, the 
provision that was thus made is little more than a method 
of referring matters to this “court” for arbitration when 
two disputing nations are disposed so to do. The Second 
Hague Conference which met in 1907 took steps which it is 
hoped will within a few years lead to the creation by the na- 
tions of a Court of Arbitral Justice which will be a real 
International Court. The Central American States at a 
conference held in Washington in 1907 established a Cen- 
tral American Court of Justice and the Central American 
States have bound themselves to submit to it “all controver- 
sies or questions which may arise among them, of whatever 
nature and no matter what their origin may be, in case the 
respective departments of foreign affairs should not have 
been able to reach an understanding.” The contracting 
states have also formally bound themselves to obey, and 
compel to be obeyed the orders of the Court, furnishing all 
the assistance necessary for their fulfilment. 

The fact that there has been no International Court 
to pass upon disputed questions of International Law and 
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no international authority invested with power to compel 
obedience to its rules, and no pains and penalties which the 
law imposed for its violation as in the case of Municipal 
Law, has furnished additional reasons to those previously 
mentioned in another connection as leading some writers 
to deny that International Law is entitled to be 
called law. In 1887 the Marquis of Salisbury, then 
British Premier, speaking in the House of Lords, said: 
“I think, my lords, we are misled in this matter by the facility 
with which we use the phrase International Law. Interna- 
tional Law has not any existence in the sense in which the 
term Jaw is usually understood. It depends upon the preju- 
dices of writers of text-books. It can be enforced by no 
tribunal, and therefore to apply to it the phrase Jaw is to 
some extent misleading.” The limits assigned to this article 
do not permit us to enter into any extended discussion of 
this question. We must be content to say that there are 
after all real sanctions for the enforcement of International 
Law. Secretary Root has recently said: “A careful con- 
sideration of this question seems to lead to the conclusion 
that the difference between municipal and international law, 
in respect to existence of forces compelling obedience, is 
more apparent than real, and that there are sanctions for 
the enforcement of international law no less real and sub- 
stantial than those which secure obedience to municipal 
law.” It is quite true that there is no international sheriff, 
no policeman, no writ of execution, and that it is impossi- 
ble to fine or imprison a nation or its officers for a violation 
of the rules of International Law. But it is well to remem- 
ber that the force of law really lies for most people in the 
public opinion which prescribes it. Most men pay their 
debts and keep their contracts not thinking so much of the 
power of the sheriff and his writ of execution, as of the 
power of that public opinion which in every civilized com- 
munity individuals are so unwilling to defy. Every civil- 
ized nation is sensitive to international public opinion, and 
is strongly inclined to pay deference to it and not to deny it. 
No civilized nation wishes to bring down upon itself the 
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world’s condemnation, and it is as true of nations as of indi- 
viduals that non-conformity to public opinion is inevitably 
followed by injury. The sanction of International Law thus 
lies in the power of international public opinion. During 
the nineteenth century there were many international arbi- 
trations and there was but one instance in which any diffi- 
culty occurred over a compliance with the award. And 
that was a case in which the arbitrator had exceeded the 
terms of the submission. The power of International Law 
is in the fact that it has behind it the public opinion of man- 
kind. The framers of the Declaration of Independence 
thought that “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind” 
required them to declare the causes which impelled them 
to the separation. As the years advance the necessity of 
showing a decent respect to the opinions of mankind becomes 
more and not less obligatory upon all the nations of the earth. 
(For important additions to this article see Round Table page 426.) 


The Sanction of International Law 


By the Hon. Elihu Root 
Secretary of State. 

NE accustomed to the administration of municipal law 
who turns his attention for the first time to the dis- 
cussion of practical questions arising between nations and 
dependent upon the rules of international law, must be 
struck by a difference between the two systems which mate- 
rially affects the intellectual processes involved in every 

discussion, and which is apparently fundamental. 

The proofs and arguments adduced by the municipal 
lawyer are addressed to the object of setting in motion cer- 
tain legal machinery which will result in a judicial judgment 
to be enforced by the entire power of the state over liti- 
gants subject to its jurisdiction and control. Before him lies 
a clear, certain, definite conclusion of the controversy, and 





*An address delivered before the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. Republished by permission of the American Branch of 
the Association for International Conciliation. 








“Peace Spiking the Last Gun.” From an allegorical painting. 
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“After War.” From the Painting by Jan ten Kate in the Interna- 
tional Museum of War and Peace, Lucerne. 

for the finality and effectiveness of that conclusion the 

sheriff and the policeman stand always as guarantors in 

the last resort. 

When the international lawyer, on the. other hand, 
passes from that academic discussion in which he has no 
one to convince but himself, and proceeds to seek the estab- 
lishment of rights or the redress of wrongs in a concrete 
case, he has apparently no objective point to which he can 
address his proofs or arguments, except the conscience and 
sense of justice of the opposing party to the controversy. 
In only rare, exceptional and peculiar cases, do the con- 
clusions of the international lawyer, however clearly demon- 
strated, have behind them the compulsory effect of possible 
war. In the vast majority of practical questions arising 
under the rules of international law there does not appear 
on the surface to be any reason why either party should 
abandon its own contention or yield against its own interest 
to the arguments of the other side. The action of each 
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party in yielding or refusing to yield to the arguments of 
the other appears to be entirely dependent upon its own 
will and pleasure. This apparent absence of sanction for 
the enforcement of the rules of international law has led 
great authority to deny that those rules are entitled to be 
called law at all; and this apparent hopelessness of finality 
carries to the mind, which limits its consideration to the 
procedure in each particular case, a certain sense of futility 
of argument. 

Nevertheless, all the foreign offices of the civilized 
world are continually discussing with each other questions 
of international law, both public and private, cheerfully and 
hopefully marshaling facts, furnishing evidence, presenting 
arguments and building up records, designed to show that 
the rules of international law require such and such things 
to be done or such and such things to be left undone. And 
in countless cases nations are yielding against their own 
apparent interests in the particular cases under discussion, 
in obedience to the rules which are shown to be applicable. 

Why is it that nations are thus continually yielding to 
arguments with no apparent compulsion behind them, and 
before the force of such arguments abandoning purposes, 
modifying conduct, and giving redress for injuries? A care- 
ful consideration of this question seems to lead to the con- 
clusion that the difference between municipal and interna- 
tional law, in respect of the existence of forces compelling 
obedience, is more apparent than real, and that there are 
sanctions for the enforcement of international law no less 
real and substantial than those which secure obedience to 
municipal law. 

It is a mistake to assume that the sanction which se- 
cures obedience to the laws of the state consists exclusively 
or chiefly of the pains and penalties imposed by the law 
itself for its violation. It is only in exceptional cases that 
men refrain from crime through fear of fine or imprison- 
ment. In the vast majority of cases men refrain from 
criminal conduct because they are unwilling to incur in the 
community in which they live the public condemnation and 
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obloquy which would follow a repudiation of the standard 
of conduct prescribed by that community for its members. 
As a rule, when the law is broken the disgrace which follows 
conviction and punishment is more terrible than the actual 
physical effect of imprisonment or deprivation of property. 
Where it happens that the law and public opinion point dif- 
ferent ways, the latter is invariably the stronger. I have 
seen a lad grown up among New York toughs break down 
and weep because sent to a reformatory instead of being 
sentenced to a state’s prison for a violation of law. The 
reformatory meant comparative ease, comfort, and oppor- 
tunity for speedy return to entire freedom; the state’s 
prison would have meant hard labor and long and severe 
confinement. Yet in his community of habitual criminals 
a term: in state’s prison was a proof of manhood and a title 
to distinction, while consignment to a reformatory was the 
treatment suited to immature boyhood. He preferred the 
punishment of manhood with what he deemed honor to 
the opportunity of youth with what he deemed disgrace. 
Not only is the effectiveness of the punishments pronounced 
by law against crime derived chiefly from the public opin- 
ion which accompanies them, but those punishments them- 
selves are but one form of the expression of public opinion. 
Laws are capable of enforcement only so far as they are in 
agreement with the opinions of the community in which they 
are to be enforced. As opinion changes old laws become 
obsolete and new standards force their way into the statute 
books. Laws passed, as they sometimes are, in advance of 
public opinion ordinarily wait for their enforcement until 
the progress of opinion has reached recognition of their 
value. The force of law is in the public opinion which pre- 
scribes it. 

The impulse of conformity to the standard of the com- 
munity and the dread of its condemnation are reinforced 
by the practical considerations which determine success or 
failure in life. Conformity to the standard of business in- 
tegrity which obtains in the community is necessary to busi- 
ness success. It is this consideration, far more frequently 
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than the thought of the sheriff with a writ 6f execution, 
that leads men to pay their debts and to keep their con- 
tracts. Social esteem and standing, power and high place in 
the profession, in public office, in all associated enterprises, 
depend upon conformity to the standards of conduct in 
the community. Loss of these is the most terrible penalty 
society can inflict. It is only for the occasional noncon- 
formist that the sheriff and policeman are kept in reserve; 
and it is only because the nonconformists are occasional 
and comparatively few in number that the sheriff and po- 
liceman can have any effect at all. For the great mass of 
mankind, laws established by civil society are enforced di- 
rectly by the power of public opinion, having, as the sanc- 
tion for its judgments, the denial of nearly everything for 
which men strive in life. 

The rules of international law are enforced by the same 
kind of sanction, less certain and peremptory but continually 
increasing in effectiveness of control. “A decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind” did not begin or end among 
nations with the American Declaration of Independence ; 
but it is interesting that the first public national act in the 
New World should be an appeal to that universal interna- 
tional public opinion, the power and effectiveness of which 
the New World has done so much to promote. 

In former times, each isolated nation, satisfied with its 
own opinion of itself and indifferent to the opinion of oth- 
ers, separated from all others by mutual ignorance and mis- 
judgment, regarded only the physical power of other na- 
tions. Gibbon could say of the Byzantine Empire: “Alone in 
the universe, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was not 
disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit; and it is no 
wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had neither 
competitors to urge their speed nor judges to crown their 
victory.” Now, however, there may be seen plainly the ef- 
fects of a long-continued process which is breaking down the 
isolation of nations, permeating every country with better 
knowledge and understanding of every other country, 
spreading throughout the world a knowledge of each gov- 
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ernment’s conduct to serve as a basis for criticism and judg- 
ment, and gradually creating a community of nations, in 
which standards of conduct are being established, and a 
world-wide public opinion is holding nations to conformity 
or condemning them for disregard of the established stand- 
ards. The improved facilities for travel and transportation, 
the revival of colonization and the growth of colonies on a 
gigantic scale, the severance of the laborer from the soil, ac- 
complished by cheap steamship and railway transportation 
and the emigration agent, the flow and return of millions 
of emigrants across national lines, the amazing development 
of telegraphy and of the press, conveying and spreading in- 
stant information of every interesting event that happens 
in regions however remote—all have played their part in 
this change. 

Pari passu with the breaking down of isolation, that 
makes a common public opinion possible, the building up of 
standards of conduct is being accomplished by the formula- 
tion and establishment of rules that are being gradually 
taken out of the domain of discussion into that of general 
acceptance—a process in which the recent conferences at 
The Hague have played a great and honorable part. There 
is no civilized country now which is not sensitive to this 
general opinion, none that is willing to subject itself to the 
discredit of standing brutally on its power to deny to other 
countries the benefit of recognized rules of right conduct. 
The deference shown to this international public opinion is 
in due proportion to a nation’s greatness and advance in 
civilization. The nearest approach to defiance will be found 
‘among the most isolated and least civilized of countries, 
whose ignorance of the world prevents the effect of the 
world’s opinion ; and in every such country internal disorder, 
oppression, poverty, and wretchedness mark the penalties 
which warn mankind that the laws established by civiliza- 
tion for the guidance of national conduct cannot be ignored 
with impunity. 

National regard for international opinion is not caused 
by amour propre alone—not merely by desire for the ap- 
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proval and good opinion of mankind. Underlying the de- 
sire for approval and the aversion to general condemna- 
tion, with nations as with individuals, there is a deep sense 
of interest, based partly upon the knowledge that mankind 
backs its opinions by its conduct and that nonconformity 
to the standard of nations means condemnation and isolation, 
and partly upon the knowledge that in the give and take of 
international affairs it is better for every nation to secure 
the protection of the law by complying with it than to for- 
feit the law’s benefits by ignoring it. 

Beyond all this there is a consciousness that in the most 
important affairs of nations, in their political status, the suc- 
cess of their undertakings and their processes of develop- 
ment, there is an indefinite and almost mysterious influence 
exercised by the general opinion of the world regarding the 
nation’s character and conduct. The greatest and strongest 
governments recognize this influence and act with reference 
to it. They dread the moral isolation created by general 
adverse opinion and the unfriendly feeling that accompanie$ 
it, and they desire general approval and the kindly feeling 
that goes with it. 

This is quite independent of any calculation upon a 
physical enforcement of the opinion of others. It is diffi- 
cult to say just why such opinion is of importance, because 
it is always difficult to analyze the action of moral forces; 
but it remains true and is universally recognized that the 
nation which has with it the moral force of the world’s ap- 
proval is strong, and the nation which rests under the 
world’s condemnation is weak, however great its material 
power. 

These are the considerations which determine the course 
of national conduct regarding the vast majority of questions 
to which are to be applied the rules of international law. 
The real sanction which enforces those rules is the injury 
which inevitably follows nonconformity to public opinion ; 
while, for the occasional and violent or persistent law- 
breaker, there always stands behind discussion the ultimate 
possibility of war, as the sheriff and the policeman await 
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the occasional and comparatively rare violators of munici- 
pal law. 

Of course, the force of public opinion can be brought 
to bear only upon comparatively simple questions and clearly 
ascertained and understood rights. Upon complicated or 
doubtful questions, as to which judgment is difficult, each 
party to the controversy can maintain its position of refus- 
ing to yield to the other’s argument without incurring public 
condemnation. Upon this class of questions the growth of 
arbitration furnishes a new and additional opportunity for 
opinion to act; because, however complicated the question 
in dispute may be, the proposition that it should be sub- 
mitted to an impartial tribunal is exceedingly simple, and 
the nation which refuses to submit a question properly the 
subject of arbitration naturally invites condemnation. 

Manifestly, this power of international public opinion 
is exercised not so much by governments as by the people 
of each country whose opinions are interpreted in the press 
“and determine the country’s attitude towards the nation 
whose conduct is under consideration. International opin- 
ion is the consensus of individual opinion in the nations. 
The most certain way to promote obedience to the law of 
nations and substitute the power of opinion for the power 
of armies and navies is, on the one hand, to foster that 
“decent respect to the opinions of mankind” which found 
place in the great Declaration of 1776, and on the other 
hand, to spread among the people of every country a just 
appreciation of international rights and duties, and a knowl- 
edge of the principles and rules of international law to 
which national conduct ought to conform; so that the gen- 
eral opinion, whose approval or condemnation supplies the 
sanction for the law, may be sound and just and worthy of 
respect. 

















Part VI. Alkmaar, the Cheese Mar- 
ket---The Forbidden Kermis--- 
Hoorn---Enkhuyzen--- The Island 


of Urk---Stavoren---Hindeloopen 
-- The Boer’ 


By George Wharton Edwards 


F course the great attraction of Alkmaar is its cheese 
market, at which 5,000,000 kilos of the commodity 

are sold yearly. Every Friday morning curiously shaped 
vehicles quite filled with yellow shiny cheeses are driven 
into town from all parts of the country round about. Con- 
trary to our notion, these cheeses are not red, unless for 
export. The wagons are of light, varnished wood, high up 
above the wheels and painted bright blue inside. They are 
all headed for the market place, and the Weigh House. The 
Carillon is busily ringing out its sweet tones. The Wed- 
ding March from Lohengrin played upon these bells is a 
delight to the ear, and from the tower at intervals two lit- 
tle, mechanical, wooden horse-men charge each other to 
the notes of the mechanical trumpeter. The sight in the 
marketplace is most curious and unique, perhaps the most 
curious in all the Netherlands. There are huge heaps or 
mounds of cheeses which glow and glitter in the sunlight. 
Long lines of boats come in and discharge their cargos in 
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turn before the painted and gilded Weigh House and the 
square is filled with buyers and sellers, shouting and get- 
ting in each other’s way to such an extent that one wonders 
how they do any business. To the onlooker they seem to 
be shaking hands constantly, as if congratulating each other 
upon the amount of cheese in the marketplace. The peas- 
ants are tossing the cheeses down to the porters who are 
dressed in a kind of white canvas, and wear large, flat- 
brimmed hats of red or blue or yellow, as the case may be. 
They carry on small hand-barrows two or three hundred- 
weight of the yellow balls. They glide over the ground in 
a curious scuffling, shambling manner. There are scales 
scattered about, corresponding in color to the hats of the 
porters. The whole scene in fact, is a wild, kaleidoscopic 
revel of glaring colors. The bargaining presents a most 
peculiar ceremony. By dint of listening carefully, one hears 
a price named which is at once rejected by the other who 
seems to name his price, only to have it in turn, rejected, 
and after an interminable number of these rejections, the 
purchase is completed by both hands meeting with a quick 
sort of a slap and so the bargaining goes on until noon when 
a truce is declared. All adjourn to the little eating-places 
for dinner which is a most serious and formidable ceremony 
with them. Apart from this Alkmaar is not of very great 
interest. There is here a typical alms-house called in Dutch 
“De Oude mannen Enn-Oude vrouwen huis,” with pretty, 
white walls and a picturesque tower. There is a picture 
of the siege of Alkmaar in the Museum, for this was the 
point of attack by the Duke of Alva after the conquest of 
Haarlem, when the citizens of Alkmaar defied him. Mot- 
ley’s vivid narrative describes how “The Spaniards ad- 
vanced, burned the village of Egmont to the ground as soon 
as the patriots had left it, and on the 21st of August Don 
Frederick, appearing before the walls, proceeded formally 
to invest Alkmaar.” In a few days this had been so thor- 
oughly accomplished that in Alva’s language, “it was im- 
possible for a sparrow to enter or go out of the city.” The 
odds were somewhat unequal. Sixteen thousand troops con- 
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Cheese Porters at the Cheese Market, Alkmaar. 





Cheese Buyers in the Cheese Market, Alkmaar. 
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A Quiet Spot, Old Delft. 





The Kermis. 
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Town Hall, Alkmaar. Cattlemarket, Alkmaar. 





St. Jan’s, Hoorn. The Weigh-house, Cheese Mar- 
ket, Alkmaar. 
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Fishing Boats in the Harbor of Hoorn. 


From Stereograph Cepyright by Underwood and Underwood, New 
York. 
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Admiral Tromp’s Monument, Delft. 
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The Spaarne, Haarlem. 





The Cathedral, Dort. 











Head Ornaments, Stavoren. Headdress, Hindeloopen. 





Holiday Costume, Friesland Peasant Type, Stavoren. 
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The Cathedral, Dort. 
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Head Ornaments, Stavoren. 





Holiday Costume, Friesland 


Peasant Type, Stavoren. 
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Dutch Children, Island of Maarken. 
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On the Ice—Holland in Winter. Scene in Broek in Waterland 








Wealthy Farmer, Wife and Daughter, Hindeloopen. 
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stituted the besieging force. Within the city were a garrison 
of 800 soldiers, together with 1,300 burghers, capable of 
bearing arms. The rest of the population consisted of very 
few refugees, besides the women and children. Two thou- 
sand one hundred able-bodied men, of whom about one- 
third were soldiers, to resist 16,000 regulars! On that bank 
and shoal says Motley, “the extreme edge of habitable earth, 
the spirit of Holland’s freedom stood at bay.” But after a 
heroic defence of seven weeks, the brave inhabitants tri- 
umphed ; the siege was raised. 

Here in August one of the famous trotting matches 
which attracts thousands from the country around is held 
in the park, and here one will have an unequaled opportunity 
for the study of North Holland manners and customs. The 
Kermis is now forbidden through most of the towns. But 
generally after harvest time it was celebrated, and the other- 
wise sleepy little town would rub its eyes, put on its best 
cap, and give itself over to a heavy sort of gaiety. The 
marketplace, generally so deserted and grass-grown, was 
then dotted with gorgeous booths, merry-go-rounds, and 
caravans, brilliant in tinsel and vermilion, the smoke from 
the lamps of which, for it is by night that the Kermis 
thrives, mounts high in the air to the tower. The groans 
and snarls of bag-pipes, the noisy rumble and discordant 
notes of large organs, the clash of cymbals, awaken the 
echoes of the marketplace to which the peasants are flock- 
ing from miles about, in high-waisted wagons, hay-cush- 
ioned, and drawn by huge, hollow-backed Flemish horses, 
bell-rigged, and brass-harnessed ; in low two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by savage-looking yellow dogs, of non-descript breed ; 
and in high polished and varnished “Tilburys,” whose 
white, canvas hoods gleam in the soft light of evening. Still 
others are drawn by hardy-looking shaggy ponies. Some 
are entirely filled with rosy-cheeked, chattering girls from 
the farm clad in brilliant costumes and lace caps; some 
wagons are laden with sweet-smelling clover upon which is 
perched Mynheer and his comfortable-looking, shrewd- 
faced Vrouwe, who is generally the superintendent of the 
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farm, and to whom a silver gulden represents a good day’s 
profit from cheese and butter; others are laden with thick- 
featured, phlegmatic, young men from the fields, who wear 
high-waisted jackets and wide leather belts clasped with 
huge, embossed, silver, circular buckles, each one smoking 
furiously. The roads leading into town are thronged also 
with long lines of the poorer peasants, men, women, and 
girls who own no conveyance of any sort, the laborers upon 
the roads and in the potato and beet fields, tanned a dark 
brown by the sun with hands thick and calloused by hard 
work. All these are bound for the town and the fleeting 
joys of the Kermis. From afar, the glare in the market- 
place can be seen and the massive Cathedral spire, aglow 
with lights. The noise of the peasants’ wooden shoes upon 
the uneven stones is like the clattering of a giant mill- 
wheei, and they present a solid appearance like an army in 
motion. The air is filled with shouts and laughter, and now 
and then a company of girls who are arm in arm will break 
into song and not unmusically. 

Although it is nine o'clock it is not yet dark, twilight 
lingers long in the low country, but high in the heavens a 
few stars show here and there and are reflected in the slug- 
gish water of the canal, over the little bridge of which the 
peasants are now clattering noisly. Many children too are 
among the throng, queer-looking, old-faced children in short- 
waisted, brass-buttoned coats and skirts that spring volum- 
inously from beneath their arm-pits and quite reach the 
ground ; children to whom the sight of a real doll is a nov- 
elty and who, later on, are to sit at the long tables and drink 
huge mugs of foaming beer and consume piles of greasy 
waffles, the smell of which is nauseating at times; or who 
will stand open-mouthed and eager in long, struggling lines 
before the toy stands, their fingers itching to handle and 
caress the beautiful objects displayed, and who will eagerly 
hand up their scant coin to the jaded-looking woman who 
presides over the wheel of fortune, the prize of which is a 
sheet of paper containing as it may be, ten, twenty, or fifty 
little dabs of suspicious-looking, white sugar which they 
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lick off with delight. Whatever figure the brass arrow 
points out, that number of dabs is handed over to the 
winner. 

In the square, one side of which is filled with tents and 
merry-go-rounds, the peasants struggle and push in a solid, 
evil-smelling mass, watching at one side the tumbling, 
wooden horses and lions upon which are straddled the peas- 
ants, screaming with delight to the blatant blare of heavy 
orchestrions, and upon the other side, the antics of a clown 
upon a barrel, his face whitened with chalk and a red spot 
upon either cheek, who rings a harsh-toned bell and roars 
out a coarse joke directed at the peasants, to which they 
respond with force. At intervals a couple of frowsy-look- 
ing women in soiled, pink tights, walk affectedly across the 
platform before the show-tent followed by a hideous dwarf 
who mouths and leers amid appreciative roars. Ordinarily 
the peasant is silent but upon these occasions makes up for 
his erstwhile taciturnity. Before another booth a hoarse- 
voiced showman roars out the attractions of the fat woman 
of incredible weight, becoming purple in the face in his sim- 
ulated enthusiasm and frantically endeavors to coax the 
hard-earned “dubbeltje” from the phlegmatic, open-mouthed 
Mynheers. There is weight-lifting by champions and strong- 
lunged men, each surrounded by admiring crowds. At in- 
tervals small portions of colored fire are burned, now green, 
now red, lighting up the quaint gables of the houses and 
throwing complementary shadows of the poles, flags and 
people, magnified out of all proportion. In the cafés, danc- 
ing is being indulged in which becomes fast and furious as 
the night grows. The sanded floors are crowded with cou- 
ples turning and twisting to the raucous tones of large or- 
chestrions turned by jaded, heavy-looking men. Beer flows 
by the barrel and later on, a particularly evil sort of brandy 
made from potatoes which produces, sometimes, upon the 
peasant, a murderous frenzy. The police are everywhere, 
in and out of uniform, their watchful eyes taking in every 
movement of the crowd. The air is heavy with the fumes of 
tobacco and the smoke of oil lamps. Over head, the vast 
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square fabric of the tower rises majestically, its summit lost 
in the dark blue of the heavens, and even above the noise 
of the moving peasants, the hum of voices, the coaxing 
shouts of the showmen, the beating of drums, the blare of 
trumpets, and the countless, indescribable noises of a large 
crowd, there comes to one faintly from above the faint, mel- 
low, jangle of the chimes, followed by the hollow boom of 
the big bell, striking twelve. The “Kermis” is well on. But 
there is another side to the Kermis, which is shown by the 
police records, and this I am compelled to say is the oppo- 
site to the picture which I have drawn. This is fraught with 
drunkenness and crime—even murder, and so the Kermis 
is now forbidden in the large cities, and only tolerated in the 
more remote communities, and even in these the church 
unites with the authorities in a careful watch over the peas- 
antry, and the lines are more tightly drawn than formerly, 
when the predatory bands of foreigners, who accompanied 
the itinerant shows from town to town, were permitted to 
plunder the people at will. So in a few years at most the 
Kermis will be a custom of the past, known only in history. 

Hoorn, is a most attractive little town, and its spires 
and tower appearing from the heavy masses of the trees, 
present a most beautiful picture. To see it in shadow against 
the warm, yellow sky at eventide and a big whitish dab of 
full moon rising behind a gable and a few velvety sailed 
fishing boats gliding by noiselessly while the peasants throng 
the coping at the harbor front, their red and blue waists re- 
flected in the water, will give one great delight. It is said 
that Hoorn was named from the protecting mole at the har- 
bor mouth and that the city was once very rich and great in 
the days of Tromp whose ships were from this port. Our 
own Cape Horn is its namesake, for it was Willem Schon- 
ten, its discoverer, who was a sailor from here. Van Die- 
men’s Land was discovered by Abel Tasman and the country 
is now called for him, Tasmania, and it was Pieter Coen, 
whose statue may be seen here, who is said to have founded 
the Dutch East Indies. There is only one business day at 
Hoorn during the week and Thursday is the day. The 
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scene is a reproduction in miniature of the cheese market at 
Alkmaar. The streets are irregularly built and crowded 
with quaint architecture of three centuries ago. The tour- 
ist is an object of curiosity, but he will meet with great civil- 
ity and often kindnesses. Admiral De Bossu surrendered 
here and with three hundred prisoners was carried into Hol- 
land. He remained in prison three years. His goblet is 
preserved at Hoorn, his sword at Enkhuizen. At the corner 
of the “Grooteoost” one will be shown the houses from 
which the wives and families watched the great battle of 
Hoorn, and there is a bas-relief representation of the fight. 
Everything about Hoorn is particularly quaint, clean, and 
charming, the houses bending forward over the street and 
trimmed with black paint, and the whole effect against the 
thick trees indescribably mellow and rich in color. There is 
a fine museum and pictures of soldiers and burgomasters 
and a splendid portrait of De Ruyter by Bol, all shown 
smilingly by a nice girl in a most fascinating costume. From 
here we go to Enkhuizen which, by the way, need not de- 
tain us long, for we take here a little steamer to the Island 
of Urk. 

The visitor to Urk will find it like a voyage to another 
country. It is a raised plateau above the surface of the 
shallow waters of the Zuider Zee, and the people are called 
Free Frisians. It seems to cower by itself behind its dykes 
but for which, one is assured, it would certainly be swept 
away. On a rainy day, it is the dreariest place that I have 
ever seen, and imprisoned in the small sitting-room of the 
inn, if it may be called such, one could only smoke, hug the 
fire of peat which burned most fragrantly upon the hearth, 
listen to the bubbling of the steaming kettle, and try to teach 
the starling in a wicker cage in the window a new whistling 
note or two, while the stolid Mynheers, drawn up on a bench 
opposite, smoking furiously, drank in every detail of my 
personal appearance. Outside the rain splashed dismally 
and an occasional peasant slopped by, his klompen sounding 
noisily. This was my first evening at Urk. The next day 
was much more amusing in the bright sunlight although I 
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spent a restless night in the bed built in the wall, to get into 
which I had to mount three steps and thence fall into a bot- 
tomless feathery abyss, which closed in upon me, and which 
I had to rearrange before I could rest upon it. Added to 
this, was a pattering noise made, I. afterwards discovered, 
by fleas, who were performing acrobatics on a news- 
paper which I had left on the table. The proprietor in the 
morning gave me some powder to sprinkle about the bed 
and the floor which he said quieted “the little birds” as he 
called them and rendered them stupefied for the night! This 
operation has to be gone through with regularly in parts of 
the Netherlands. But the morning dawned bright and clear 
over Urk, and after a frugal breakfast, of eggs, several 
kinds of cheese and some hot tea, I sallied forth. 

The streets of Urk are quite deserted save for a few 
women and children, the men being away with the fishing 
fleet. Those to be seen are mainly old ones who have prac- 
tically retired from work and these, as I passed through 
the streets, invariably sallied forth, pipe in mouth, and their 
hands in their wide, breeched plackets, and, falling into line, 
stopping when I stopped, moving when I moved, followed 
me wherever I went, standing motionless when I paused 
to make a sketch, their heads moving in unison, and their 
eyes looking in vain search for what | sought in the pros- 
pect. The humor of the situation dawning upon me, I led 
them up one street and down another, walking now fast and 
now slow, and suddenly doubling upon my track to their 
confusion, but it did not feaze them in the least. Invari- 
ably they returned to the attack, escorting me finally in tri- 
umph back to the inn where they reseated themselves upon 
the long bench. This sort of amusement soon palled upon 
me, so I ordered beer for all of them and paid for it 
promptly. It was nere that I made great fame for myself 
as a medical practitioner. I had a little case of homeopathic 
remedies for simple ailments and I ventured to prescribe 
for a slight, childish ailment from which the little daughter 
of a neighbor was suffering, and which produced the desired 
result, the child recovering during the night and being at 
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play in the morning when I came down to breakfast, to the 
manifest relief and delight of the mother, whose gratitude 
and enthusiasm could not be restrained, she insisting that I 
had saved her child’s life. Thus my fame spread over Urk 
and when I returned from my work to dinner, found an 
array of patients awaiting me, to my discomfiture. So I 
fled from Urk by the afternoon boat with the grateful moth- 
ers waving me goodbye from the dyke, and with numerous 
presents of cake and sausage which they pressed upon me. 
_The sausage was long and thin, bulbous in places and in- 
clined to curl suggestively so that I surreptitiously threw it 
all overboard as Urk was fading in the distance. 

The captain of the little boat is a genius in extracting 
guldens from the chance traveler. From a distance of con- 
siderably over 3,000 miles I salute him! On the upper deck 
of this boat near the wheel and in advance of the smoke 
stack is a small bench. The space for first-class passengers 
is at the stern of the boat, the peasants being supposed to 
go forward in the bow. I saw the deck-hand carry down 
some square blocks of coal-dust mixed with tar which he 
deposited at the door of the engine room. I had seated 
myself comfortably in the stern for the last glimpse of Urk, 
when there came vast volumes of black smoke from the 
stack and I was enveloped in a cloud of black smudges. The 
deck-hand invited me to mount the steps to the captain’s 
bridge and I did so, taking a seat on the aforesaid bench 
before the smokestack, and in a few minutes the captain 
turned and said, “Tickets, please,” and extorted from me 
an extra gulden for the “privilege” of sitting before the 
smokestack. It is not the amount but rather the skill of the 
extortion which interests one. 

It is said that Stavoren was formerly so wealthy as a 
city and its inhabitants so opulent that the handles on their 
doors and the hinges of their windows were of beaten gold 
and very large in size. It was formerly the residence of the 
Frisian monarchs and was named from the god, Stavo. It 
is now silent and practically deserted and I presume I must 
relate the story of Guycciardini who informs us quaintly 
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that there was a certain rich widow who dwelt at Stavoren 
and who finally became so wealthy that she really knew not 
the sum total of her vast possessions. “This,” says the 
writer, “produced in her, manners at once arrogant and 
petulant, and she treated all who came near her with great 
insolence.” Loading a vessel for Dantzic, with all the com- 
modities which the shopkeepers of Holland could find, she 
put it under the charge of her most skilful captain and com- 
manded him to bring back to her the most exquisite, the 
rarest, the most useful and the most valuable article to be 
procured in the world. Not daring to question her further, 
the captain set sail and sold his cargo in foreign lands, 
searching in vain for the article which the widow desired but 
which she would not nominate. At length, after deep cogi- 
tation and many sleepless hours, the captain concluded that 
there was nothing in the world more valuable than wheat, 
so he loaded his ship with this and returned to Stavoren. 
When he appeared before the widow and delivered to her 
a sample of his cargo, she ordered the captain to throw the 
grain overboard into the harbor, and in her rage and disap- 
pointment, she ordered him from her presence and stripped 
him of his authority. The captain did as he was bid and 
the grain, taking root, a sand bank was formed at the en- 
trance of the harbor which quite choked it up, preventing 
ships of any tonnage from entering, and the grass-grown 
sand bank which appears in front of the harbor is now 
known as the “Vrouwenzand.” 

My Dutch friend tells me that Hindeloopen means “stag 
hunt” and tells too that this is the headquarters for all the 
bric-a-brac dealers in the world, that it is here that all the 
spurious cradles, chairs, cupboards, gaily-painted “antique” 
sleds, and nearly all the modern Dutch silver are made in 
the little back streets. This may be so, I do not profess to 
know. I can only say I was filled with delight during my 
stay here, and that I left it with deep regret, and I have 
vivid recollections of beautiful interiors, lined with blue and 
white tiles, and filled with exquisite painted wood work 
and cabinets of wonderful carving, groaning with curios and 
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massive silver beaten vessels. I never have seen so many 
Delft plates, or so much beautiful, shining brass and copper 
anywhere else. There is a queer show room with wax fig- 
ures, showing typical peasants of Hindeloopen and here one 
may see the Friesland women who are said to be the hand- 
somest in the country. They wear a skull cap of solid gold, 
beaten gold. It fits over the whole head closely, and forms 
an heirloom, descending from mother to daughter for gen- 
erations. It is covered with lace through which it gleams 
most attractively. This head dress had its origin, so it is 
said, when.the favorite daughter of one of the early rulers 
of the free Frisians, suffering from an incurable skin dis- 
ease, had the misfortune to lose her hair. Her father of- 
fered a large reward to anyone who could suggest an orna- 
mental head covering which would enable her to appear 
to advantage before the court, and the cap which she wore 
and which was designed by a gold worker, found so much 
favor in all eyes, that it was adopted by the court ladies and 
then became part of the provincial costume. It is called in 
the language “Kapsel.” 

The Boer. I am told that the Dutch Boer or farmer 
has not changed in character within the last hundred years 
and that he is not discontented. We have seen him at the 
“Kermis” and in the sea-port towns, and perhaps we have 
in our minds a very good picture of him. We have seen 
him also in the cheese market, and we know that his cheese 
making and his farm is the object of his life, but it seems 
to me that the old Boer with his shaven, mahogany colored 
face and his bright, keen gray eyes, is certainly much more 
attractive than the younger ones. I have in mind one fine 
old fellow I fell in with, and with whom I became quite 
friendly, who was arrayed in a most picturesque costume. 
Calling one morning in a high-backed “tilbury” on his way 
from market, over a glass of foaming beer he invited me to 
inspect his “Spul” (that is to say, his farm plant). As we 
drove up to the house which was in the “Polders” in the 
midst of a flat country and backed by a beautiful clump of 
trees, he showed me his idols which were two score of clean 
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black and white cows, with large, full udders, a stable full 
of fine young horses, a “stive” full of the cleanest white 
pigs I have ever seen, a chicken and duck yard in immacu- 
late order, a gorgeous pagoda, or summer house, painted 
green with a minaret surmounted by a gilded weather vane; 
a beautiful Sunday carriage for church going, in the form 
of a chaise, with golden wheels picked out with red and 
blue flowers, the property of his wife and daughters, and 
a dog house of largé proportions mounted on a pivot, in 
the midst of a paved circle of brick, which he explained to 
me he had arranged so that the dog that was chained to the 
house could, when it so pleased him, drag it around on its 
pivot to face the sun in whatever direction it might be shin- 
ing. The gardens were in “apple-pie” order. His pear 
trees were groaning with fruit, his straw ricks were numer- 
ous, and his sheep were scattered over the landscape as far 
as one could see. He was a typical specimen of the Boer, a 
man of some education, and ot great native shrewdness, a 
member of the town council, or what we would call an 
alderman, and was worth, probably, in the neighborhood of 
half a million gulden. But he was a Boer as his father had 
been before him, and of this he was very proud, and a con- 
servative, rooted adherence to the ways of his forefathers 
is the dominant keynote of his character. 

I was most hospitably entertained and the prevailing 
bad times have certainly not yet penetrated this quaint land. 
I noted in the principal sitting-room that the walls seemed 
composed of closed paneled doors, and remarked upon this, 
when the Boer opened one of these panels, and showed me 
that the recess behind it contained a bed and that all these 
doors I saw were simply the entrances to the beds. They 
therefore all sleep in the one room, the Boer, his wife, son, 
and the three daughters. When they get into bed, they sim- 
ply pull the doors to, and there without any ventilation what- 
ever, save that which enters through the small, pierced 
hearts in the upper panel, they sleep “the sleep of sweet con- 
tent.” The Boer can and does rise to positions of high es- 
tate, but once and for all he remains, rich or poor, a peasant. 
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He is of sterling character, keenly intelligent, extremely 
bigoted, and withal, the vital strength of the Netherlands. 

Passing through the country one sees on every hand 
droves of black and white cows, ample in size, generally 
clothed in a jacket, and almost invariably wearing ear-rings 
which are pieces of tin, stamped each with its registry num- 
ber. I forgot to obtain one of these as a souvenir. These cows 
and the pigs are a familiar sight. Somewhere I have read of 
a character in the Netherlands who had amassed such a for- 
tune from pork that whenever he met one of the beasts, he 
raised his hat politely. The town of Edam even displays 
upon its municipal arms the figure of a fine fat cow, and I 
saw upon one of the house fronts over the doorway of a rich 
retired Boer, who is said to have been a butcher, a pig 
carved in wood with a knife sticking through its throat. 
Thus was this man proud of his vocation. It is over the 
rich country called “Betuwe” (Goodland) on account of its 
fertility, that the Boer is seen in his glory. Surely there was 
never a more restful country. There are broad, grass- 
grown roads, considerably above the level of the belt of 
fields, and the rich cherry orchards and farm-steadings, and 
it is hard to understand that the safety of the whole country- 
side depends upon the watchful care of the dyke, standing 
so firmly underfoot. But with study and observation, we 
see that every point in the landscape is significant and that 
each building of the farms has its own scheme of protec- 
tion and its own level, and also why the farms and villages 
in the “Binnenwaarden” hug so closely the protecting dyke. 
In the summer there is peace for the farmer, but in the late 
winter when the ice breaks up, and the river becomes a tor- 
rent beneath the ice, and the wind changes and the ice melts 
and the enormous blocks some sliding down, mounting the 
dyke, then it is that the watchmen cry out “D’r uut! D’r uut! 
De Waaol die kruut!” (Come out, come out, the wall is 
drifting) and so the country-side is warned of the danger 
to their property, if not to their lives, and gather in de- 
fence. 
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The Landscape and Marine 
Painters 


By George Breed Zug 
Assistant Professor of the History of Art in the Univers‘ty of 
Chicago. 

UST as we have noticed that while the Dutch genre 
painters were not the first artists to introduce scenes 
from everyday life into their paintings they were the very 
first to find in such domestic scenes a subject worthy in it- 
self of artistic expression, so the landscape painters of Hoi- 
land were not the first to paint landscapes, but they were 
the first group of artists devoted to the rendering of nature 
purely for its own sake. And though to say that Ruisdael 
and Hobbema painted beautiful landscapes may invite the 
remark that Leonardo and Raphael, Bellini and Titian did 
the same, yet certain characteristics of Dutch landscape 
painting of the seventeenth century make it seem, when 
compared with that of earlier schools, like a new art. To 
realize this one need only to notice some features com- 

mon to the landscape art of Italy, France, and Flanders. 
In the first place, landscape in all these schools serves 
only as an accessory, as a setting for human figures which 
always dominate the picture. For it is the human, or, more 
often, the religious element which is the leading motive to 
which landscape is always subordinate. In literature we 
find the same thing. In the older poets, Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Milton, the main theme is human or religious with only 





*The series “Dutch Art and Artists” began in the September 
CHAUTAUQUAN and will be concluded in the May number. 
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here and there a few magic lines of beautiful nature poetry 
that serve as a decorative background. Again the same is 
true of the great Flemish painter Rubens, one of the su- 
preme masters of landscape art, as it is also of the French- 
man Nicholas Poussin (1603-1663) and Claude Lorraine 
(1600-1682). True it is that in the works of these later 
men the figures are often smaller in proportion to the size 
of the whole canvas than in the old Italian pictures, thus 
giving to the landscape greater space, nevertheless, the domi- 
nant theme remains human or divine. It was, then, the 
Dutchmen of the seventeenth century who formed the first 
school of painters who took the canals and the dunes, the 
fields and the villages of their native land as themes worthy 
of a noble art. Another limitation of the early painters was 
elaboration of detail in their conscientious effort to repro- 
duce nature in all truthfulness. Everyone remembers how 
such fifteenth century painters as Benozzo Gozzoli and 
Botticelli, because they knew that a tree was made up of a 
great number of leaves, felt that they must try to paint 
every one. Thus they painted what they knew, not what 
they actually saw, since what one sees when one looks at a 
tree as a whole, even if only at a short distance, is an irregu- 
lar mass of various greens, shot through with light and 
shade. To reproduce the minute details of nature was the 
method of the earlier painters who, however, defeated their 
own end by confusing the eye and thus marring the general 
effect. Now the Dutch realized this and substituted for the 
laborious method of the primitives a broader treatment of 
nature; they painted trees as masses of foliage, and flowers 
as dots of brilliant color, with the result that they achieved 
a greater semblance of reality. 

Still another characteristic of the landscape painting 
of the earlier men was a certain abstraction, or lack of con- 
creteness, of definiteness. In the works of such primitive 
masters as Giotto and his followers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury Florence a tree is little more than a symbol; a stick 
with a dozen leaves at the top does duty for a whole forest. 
Even such later and more skilful masters as Claude Lorraine 
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in France and Gainsborough in eighteenth century England, 
represent what might be called the generic tree, something 
with a trunk and branches, which spreads its foliage aloft, 
but which cannot be recognized as of any particular species. 
How different is this from Corot’s accurate portraits of wil- 
lows, and Rousseau’s realistic rendering of oaks! And as 
the early painters thus lacked concreteness in their ren- 
dering of trees, so they show a want of definiteness in their 
representations of flowers and even of rocks and hills. Here 
again the Dutch made great advance in the care with which 
they produced careful portraits of the oaks, and poplars, 
and willows of their fields and their forests, and even the 
lilies and grasses of swamps and marshes. 

Finally, there is a certain monotony or lack of variety 
in the work of any given painter of the early schools. Fra 
Angelico always shows the same flower-strewn meadows; 
Botticelli and Lippi always similar views of the environs of 
Florence; Leonardo the same rocky background for his 
mysterious smiling faces; Perugino and Raphael invariably 
give the same Umbrian valleys with their fern-like trees 
against the sky. In other regards also there is both want 
of concreteness and lack of variety in the works of these 
early masters. In their landscapes there are no distinctions 
in regard to the time of the day, the season and the kind 
of weather. In all there is an even distribution of light 
over the whole canvas,—a kind of light which, it has been 
said, beats only in the studio. Moreover, these men were 
not successful in rendering the texture or surface appear- 
ance of things; the solidity of earth and rocks, the luminos- 
ity of atmosphere, the lightness of clouds, and the liquidity 
of water. Now just as the Dutchmen are vastly more con- 
crete than their predecessors in nearly all regards, so they 
are infinitely more various, representing a great variety of 
subjects under still greater variations of atmosphere, of 
light and of weather. The painters of Holland, therefore, 
make long strides forward in the new importance that they 
give to landscape as a fitting theme for a nation’s art; in 
their greater breadth of vision ; in their greater truth to nat- 
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ural appearance; in their greater concreteness and definite- 
ness ; and in their presentation of nature in various moods.* 

Little as we know about the lives of the figure paint- 
ers, we have still less definite knowledge of the landscapists. 
In this regard Jakob Ruisdael, the greatest of the Dutch 
landscape artists, fares no better than the rest. No painted 
portrait, no description, no appreciation of his character as a 
man has come down to us. Short and simple is the story 
of his life so far as it is certainly known. He was 
the son of Isaak Ruisdael, a frame maker, and the nephew 
of Salomon Ruisdael, the landscape painter. He was born 
in Haarlem about 1628 and lived there until 1659 when he 
removed to Amsterdam. He belonged to the Mennonite 
Community, and in 1681 he was so reduced in circumstances 
that the “friends” of the faith petitioned the burgomeister 
of Haarlem for a place for him in the almshouse, and agreed 
to pay a sufficient sum for his care so that he should be no 
cost, but a source of profit to the institution. In a word, 
Ruisdael’s life was one long struggle with poverty and he 
died in an almshouse when only a little over fifty years of 
age. To judge from his works he must have been a man 
of imagination and of intellect, and the possessor of a strong 
personality. From the internal evidence of his pictures we 
believe that he learned the elements of his art from his 
father and his uncle Salomon. It seems likely that he was 
influenced in later years by Allaert van Everdingen, who had 
visited the North, and “had brought a breath of Norway 
with its pines and tumbling waters, into the flats of Hol- 

*The chief predecessors of the school of landscape painters 
of which Jakob Ruisdael and Hobbema were the leaders were 
Esaias van de Velde (born about 1590), Jan van Goyen (1596-1666), 
Jan Wynants (born about 1615), Salomon Ruisdael (born about 
1600, the uncle of Jakob), Allaert van Everdingin (1612-1675), and 
Aert van der Neer (1604-1677). Of these the most distinguished 
was Jan van Goyen who is considered the first to have intro 
duced that mode of treating nature which has been adopted by 
the great masters of the school. He is important not only for the 
beauty and truth of his paintings, but also for the influence he ex- 
erted over many other painters. 

Reproductions of the work of many of these pioneers may be 


had in the University Prints. (See note on illustrations at the end 
of this article.) 
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land.” However, the four or five hundred pictures by him 
that have come down to us tell better than words of his 
devotion to his art and to nature, to his industry, sincerity 
and high mindedness. It seems as if some of Ruisdael’s 
earliest works were such distant views of his native town as 
“Haarlem from the Dunes of Overveen.” He painted this 
subject more than twenty times, with ever varying effects of 
point of view, of lighting, and of shadow. This picture is 
a bird’s-eye view taken from the dunes in the vicinity of 
Overveen, about a mile and a half from Haarlem. Fields 
and cottages occupy the foreground, while beyond a wide 
stretch of country, brightened here and there by gleams of 
sunlight, the town of Haarlem is visible with its red roofs, 
its windmills, and its church towers, all dominated by the 
great dark mass of the Groote Kerk, the church of St. 
Bavon. Over all, occupying two-thirds of the canvas, ex- 
tends the vast gray sky, with its dull clouds showing occa- 
sional patches of pale blue. The reader should notice the 
cloud shadows in the foreground, which by contrast of 
their dark tone heighten the effect of the brighter sky. 
Notice too that in this picture the low horizon helps to give 
ah impression of spaciousness and solemnity. 

Another masterpiece representative of a whole group 
of similar pictures is the “View of the Rhine near Wyk-by- 
Duurstede.” Eugéne Fromentin, the greatest of all critics 
of Dutch painting, has more nearly than any other writer 
expressed in words the subtle charm of the painting. 


“This picture,” he writes, “would be better named The Wind- 
mill and under this t'tle no one would be able to treat without dis- 
advantage a subject which in the hands of Ruisdael has found its 
incomparable typical expression. On the right, terraced ground 
with trees and houses, and on the summit the black mill with wide- 
spread arms, rising high in the canvas; a palisade against which the 
water of the river. softly undulates,—a sluggish water, soft and ad- 
mirable; a little corner of a vague horizon, very slight and very firm, 
very pale and very distinct, on which rises the white sail of a boat,— 
a flat sail with no wind in its canvas, of a soft and perfectly ex- 
quisite value. Above it a wide sky loaded with clouds, with open- 
ings of pale blue, grey clouds scaling to the top of the canvas,—no 
light, so to speak, anywhere in this powerful tone, composed of 
dark browns and dark slate colors, but a single gleam in the middle 
of the picture, which comes from the far distance, like a smile, to 
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The Cannon Shot. By Willem van de Velde, the Younger. In the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 
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By Jan van de Capelle. 


A Quiet Sea. 


Courtesy of the Berlin Photographic Company, 


In the Berlin Gallery. 
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illumine the disk of a cloud. It is a great square picture, grave, of 
extreme sonorousness in the lowest register. All Ruisdael is here,— 
h's noble way of working, little charm, except by chance, a great 
attractiveness, an inwardness which is revealed little by little, ac- 
complished science, very simple means. Imagine him in conformity 
with his painting, try to represent him to yourself beside his picture, 
and if I am not mistaken you will have the double and very har- 
monious image of an austere dreamer, of warm heart, and Tessie 
and tac*turn spirit.”* 


“An Oak Forest” presents another of Ruisdael’s fav- 
orite themes. A similar picture in the St. Petersburg col- 
lection is called “The Swamp,” but this Berlin picture cer- 
tainly does not represent a true swamp with stagnant water, 
hut a woodland pool surrounded by trees. The great trunk 
of a dead beech shows its blanched bark white against the 
sombre oaks. To the right a distant hillside loses its out- 
lines in vague mist. Very vigorous is the drawing of the 
rugged trees, very delicate and very true the representation 
of the quiet water, bordered with reeds and bright with the 
yellows, whites, and greens of the water lilies. How much 
truer and more real is this concrete delineation of nature 
than the beautiful abstractions of the Italians or the deco- 
rative dreams of Claude Lorraine. But it is a more rugged 
aspect of nature which the master most often repeats as in 
“The Wooded Landscape with Waterfall” in the Rijks Mu- 
seum at Amsterdam. Similar representations of a mountain 
torrent dashing over a rocky bed can be found in more than 
a score of galleries in Europe and America. Some of these 
pictures present a more mountainous country than does our 
reproduction, but this picture contains the chief elements 
of the theme. In the middle distance, often on more rocky 
heights than here, a group of oaks or pines is outlined 
against the grey clouds; below the still dark waters of the 
quiet stream contrast with the foaming falls that dash be- 
tween the bowlders of the foreground. In this picture the 
falls stretch almost across the picture, and in it there are 
miracles of blue-black water and of seething foam. Again 
there is the blanched trunk of a fallen tree; something this 


*“The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland” by E. Fromentin. 
Translated by Mary E. Robbins. Pages 192-1093. 
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painter uses frequently as the symbol of man’s mortality. 
It is particularly in this kind of composition and in the use 
of this particular subject that Everdingen’s influence is sup- 
posedly traced. But Ruisdael’s treatment of the theme is 
so far superior to Everdingen’s as to make it seem hardly 
probable that Ruisdael’s knowledge of mountain scenery 
was all gained at second hand, for his rocks appear more 
solid, his water more liquid, and his verdure more natural. 

As a marine painter Ruisdael is well represented in 
“The Stormy Sea” in the Berlin Gallery. In the foreground 
a vessel with red sails is bending before the breeze, while 
behind it a Dutch man-of-war has just fired a salute; far 
off on the horizon the towers and steeples of Amsterdam are 
dimly visible. Between the gathering storm clouds and the 
shadows of the foreground, a gleam of sunshine is strug- 
gling in faint gleams on the water of the middle distance, 
brightening the foam of the waves and making the dark 
clouds seem still darker. In picturing agitated waters and 
stormy skies Ruisdael excels even those painters who de- 
voted themselves to marines, for they are fully successful 
only when rendering calm skies and quiet waters. 

It should be noticed that each of the five Ruisdael pic- 
tures which have been chosen for comment is representative 
of a whole series of paintings. In addition to these he had 
other favorite themes, as the beach of Scheveningen, the 
quiet valley of the Rhine, the Dam and Fishmarket of Am- 
sterdam, the canals, gates, and bridges of the same city. 
The tendency in Ruisdael to treat all his subjects in a way 
that connotes the ideas of solemnity and majesty has 
led to some adverse criticism, to charging the master with 
narrowness, and with monotony. But it is well to insist that 
this apparent monotony is part of the master’s greatness, 
it is nothing less than the domination of his personality. 
the subjective element in his art, which makes his land- 
scapes among the most modern and the most appealing 
works of the school. 

If little is known of Jakob Ruisdael, still less definite 
information exists about the life and personality of his 
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great rival Meyndert Hobbema. Hobbema was born in 
1638, probably at Amsterdam, although four other towns 
claim the honor of his birth. In 1668 he was married, and 
in 1709 he died in poverty at Amsterdam. In the year of 
his marriage he was appointed gauger of foreign liquids, 
which on their importation had to be remeasured according 
to Dutch standards. It is difficult to say whether it was, 
perhaps, due to a less impelling creative impulse than Ruis- 
dael’s, or to h's occupation as gauger, that he was not nearly 
so productive as Ruisdael. Whatever the reason we have 
less than one-third as many paintings by Hobbema. Nor 
was he the only painter of his time who found it necessary 
to eke out the bare subsistence afforded by his art in other 
and more lucrative employment. Salomon Ruisdael was a 
frame maker, Jan Steen was a brewer and an inn keeper, 
van Goyen bought and sold house pictures, and tulips. In- 
deed, it is believed that he was more successful as a dealer 
in tulips than as a painter of pictures. Their countrymen, 
it seems, did not appreciate the beauties of nature as did the 
landscapists, for, while Dou, Mieris and others who depicted 
the infinitely small were able to sell their works at high 
prices and live in luxury, the best of the landscape men died 
in poverty. During their lifetime the masterpieces of Ruis- 
dael and Hobbema sold for five and ten dollars apiece. And 
even fifty years ago a Hobbema went begging at thirty and 
forty dollars. But clearer ideas about the principles of 
landscape art together with the inereased appreciation of 
English collectors in recent years have brought the value of 
Hobbema’s best pictures up to over a thousand times their 
original price. Hobbema’s range of subjects is more lim- 
ited than Ruisdael’s. He seems not to have possessed the 
romantic temperament of his rival which led the latter to 
seek subjects unusual to Holland, such as waterfalls, ruined 
castles, and mountain scenery. He remained at home in 
spirit as in reality, and was content to paint again and again 
a water mill at the edge of a village, or a group of quiet cot- 
tages. Much more than Ruisdael he favors a formal ar- 
rangement and a careful balance of parts. This is seen in 
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what is, perhaps, his most famous picture, “The Avenue, 
Middelharnis.” Directly from the eye of the spectator a 
road bordered by tall poplars green and bushy only at the 
top, runs down the center of the picture to a village in the 
distance. A market garden in the lower right hand corner 
is balanced by a field to the left, and the trees and cottage 
on one side in the middle distance correspond to the trees 
and the church tower on the other side. The lines of the 
trees, of the roadway, and of the horizon all lead to the dis- 
tant point, and together make a pattern which is one with the 
carefully arranged cloud masses in the sky. Thus an unam- 
bitious view is glorified by the painter’s art and dignified by 
his formal arrangement. John C. Van Dyke says of this 
painting, that it would be almost a “perfect picture were it 
not for its slaty greys and mildewed greens.” But from 
what has been proved of the changes in the pigments of these 
old masters it is clear we must be slow to condemn their 
color sense. No critic can say just what changes in color 
have taken place, and just how much gain or how much loss 
is due to the mellowing of time. Besides this balanced com- 
position Hobbema often used the diagonal form of compo- 
sition as seen in the “Watermill.” Here, as in dozens of 
similar pictures, he divides the canvas into two triangles, 
the upper one being given to the light sky, and the lower to 
the cottage, the trees and the earth. It is easy to point out 
wherein the “Mill” differs from nature, the water seems 
to fall in too straight a sheet ; the direction of the twigs and 
leaves seems to repeat itself, and the sunlight on grass and 
trees and figures seems at once too spotty and not quite true 
in color. But a painter’s aim is not to furnish material for 
the geologist and the botanist, but to combine the details 
which he finds in nature into something based upon, yet dif- 
ferent from, nature, into something that in color, form, and 
light and shade is a unified and beautiful whoie. 

Another and less formal phase of our painter’s work 
is represented by “The Village Street.” The little painting, 





' which is only a few inches in height, seems filled with after- 


noon sunlight, the effect of which is emphasized by the 
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shadows on the road and the darks of the trees. One is 
here so charmed by the spirit of quietude and peace, that 
one does not object to the slight olive tint of the greens. The 
marvel is, not that there may have been changes in colors, 
but rather that the changes have been so slight that after 
nearly two centuries and a half we still get the impression of 
sunlight flooding the quiet street, the cottages, and the trees 
with its softened yellow light. Hobbema and his contem- 
poraries have taught later artists many a lesson in the art of 
landscape painting. They have shown how the effect of 
reality is gained, not by drawing infinite details, but by 
painting in masses. They have handed on to others the de- 
vice of cloud shadows in the foreground to contrast with the 
brightness of the sky. Their pictures have been object les- 
sons of careful arrangement, of skilful drawing, and of 
sincerity of purpose. And by the way in which Hobbema 
makes his sunlight flicker through the branches of the trees, 
and play upon the rocks and grass and tree trunks, he led 
Constable and Diaz and Rousseau to a similar treatment, 
and was thus responsible for the sparkle and play of light 
in the works of generations of later painters. 

Adriaen van de Velde should be mentioned here as one 
who painted the figures into the landscapes of his more fa- 
mous contemporaries, such as Ruisdael, Hobbema, and 
others. It was a very common thing for the seventeenth 
century Dutch landscapist to call to his aid an artist espe- 
cially skilled in figure painting, and this may explain the 
occasional lack of harmony between figures and setting in 
certain pictures. But whether the figures be in or out of 
harmony, they are of such small proportions and of such 
mediocre execution that they count for little in the compo- 
sitions which were painted wholly for the sake of the land- 
scape. Adriaen van de Velde was, however, much more 
than an assistant to other artists; in his own right he was 
distinguished as an animal and landscape painter of no mean 
attainments; moreover, he was one of the best etchers of 
the Dutch school, as his twenty-six plates testify. Born in 
Amsterdam in 1635, he produced to the time of his death in 
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1672, at the age of thirty-seven, nearly two hundred paint- 
ings in addition to his etchings. In landscape he was a pfipil 
of his father Willem van de Velde, the Elder, and of Jan 
Wynants. He studied figure painting with Wouverman, 
and animal painting with Paul Potter. Indeed he is fre- 
quently considered a follower of the latter, and as such 
might be discussed among the animal painters were it not 
for his figure painting and his series of pictures of the 
coast near Scheveningen. One of the best of these is the 
painting in Cassel here reproduced. The first impression 
of “The Beach of Scheveningen” is of the freshness and 
brightness of a sunny day by the sea. The sky seems to be 
luminous as in nature and to shed its light on the breaking 
waves, the shore, and to play upon the people. These figures 
cast natural shadows on the beach and reflections in the 
pools of water. One’s eye wanders from the sky down to 
the ripples of the sea, and to the happy people on the beach, 
and returns gladly to the sky, for not only is it brighter 
than the skies of most Dutch paintings, but the clouds seem 
to be such evanescent, floating things as we know, the re- 
flectors of brilliant daylight; they possess length, breadth, 
and thickness as well as lightness. They are as different 
as can be from the flat, pastboard clouds of many paintings 
old and new. In a word, van de Velde here stands one of 
the great tests of a good landscapist ; he can paint that most 
difficult of subjects, the sky with its clouds and, moreover, 
he here gives some suggestion of the movement of the peo- 
ple, the waves, and the clouds. In fact this is an unusually 
bright and animated picture in a school whuse landscapes 
are often dark and almost gloomy. Many people have the 
notion partly derived from the sombre tones in the land- 
scapes of these Dutch painters that the skies in Holland 
are usually overcast and that the moisture laden atmosphere 
reduces the colors of nature almost to a monotone in grey. 
This is not true. There are misty and foggy days in Hol- 
land, but in summer the sun often shines brightly and the 
atmosphere is as luminous as in France, Germany, or Eng- 
land. The prevalence of sombreness in the pictures may be 
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partly explained by the artist’s device of lowering the key of 
light in view of the limitations of his materials. These 
painters felt unequal to the reproduction with pigments of a 
radiantly sunny sky, and chose, therefore, grey days and 
cloudy skies as more possible of imitation. After having 
reduced the key of the sky they were compelled by the 
canons of artistic consistency to render the foreground still 
darker. Hence their dark foregrounds with cloud shadows 
are the result of a purely artistic convention that helped to 
keep the proper relation of lights and darks in a picture. 
Another reason for the darkness of many of the pictures 
lies in a custom prevalent among Dutch painters of the last 
half of the seventeenth century, the custom of first painting 
in a dark preparatory color and then superimposing the 
brighter colors. Time has, on thousands of canvases, 
brought up the undercolor and so darkened the entire can- 
vas. Another consideration is the chemical changes in the 
pigments. Some greens change, under action of the oil, to 
browns. So we may conclude that the Dutchmen were not 
color blind. They must have seen that grass and trees are 
green, that tiled roofs are red, and they must have appre- 
ciated the brilliancy of sunlight, but the three causes indi- 
cated above have led to the prevailing dark tones. It might 
also be mentioned that many of these landscapes look dark 
and gloomy when seen across the gallery but show upon 
close inspection a gentle play of light and subtle variety of 
color. 

The names of the chief marine painters are Willem van 
de Velde, Jan van de Capelle, Simon de Vlieger, Hendrik 
Dubbels, and Ludolf Backhuyzen. The last has suffered the 
severest criticism from the pen of Ruskin, and he may de- 
serve it, for his waves seem made of loaf sugar, and to be 
wholly without fluidity and movement. Moreover, he is an 
uneven painter, usually working below the level of his talent. 
De Vlieger is a better and more convincing painter and one 
of the best of the group. But, as Sir Walter Armstrong has 
said of them all, they seem “Never to have lighted on a for- 
mula—to put it so low—for the wetness, or the mass, or the 
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indifference or the chill, or the obedience to the moon and 
wind, of the sea.” In fact the members of the group seem 
“to charm in proportion to the success with which they sup- 
press the sea, as sea,” and draw our attention to the fisher- 
men bending over their nets, the picturesque ships, the 
brownish yellow sails, the smoke curling from a man-of-war, 
or to the beauty of the sky. We have chosen for reproduc- 
tion two pictures by Willem van de Velde, the Younger, and 
by Jan van de Capelle which, with their quiet harmonies, 
represent this group at their best. The gentle ripples on the 
shore and the quiet waters are well suggested by van de 
Capelle’s “Calm Sea.” Willem van de Velde, the Younger 
(1633-1707), a brother of Adriaen, was, perhaps, the best 
known of all the marine painters. He executed many large 
pictures representing actions between the English and the 
Dutch fleets. These huge canvases are not, however, so suc- 
cessful as his smaller and simpler paintings, such as “The 
Cannon Shot,” in which the drooping sails, the clouds of 
smoke, and the calm waters suggest the hush that follows 
the salute, the quiet after storm. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


For general works on Dutch painting see bibliography in THE 
CHAuTAUQUAN, September, 1908, page 83. Of all the books there 
mentioned the most helpful for the understanding of the landscape 
painters for this month and for the animal painters next month 
are those by Armstrong, by Frometin, and by John C. Van Dyke 
(“Old Dutch and Flemish Masters”) 

Other references are as follows: 

Masters in Art on Ruisdael, 20 cents (contains ten illustra- 
tions, text and bibliographv). 

Cundall F.: The Landscape and Pastoral Painters of Hol- 
land (Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, Potter), London, 1891. (This book 
will also be useful in connection with the animal painters next 
month.) 

Greenshields, E. B.: Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch 
Artists, New York, 1906. (Contains brief references to Ruisdael. 
This book will be especially useful in connection with the stucies 
o! modern Dutch -_—* in the articles for April and May.) 

Preyer, D Dc: T he Art of the Netherland Galleries (in “The 
Art Galleries of hk. Series”). New York, 1908. (Treats briefly 
of the masters of the seventeenth century.) 

Michel, E.: Jacob von Ruysdael et les paysagistes de I’ecole 
de Haarlem, Paris, 1890. 

Michel, E.: Hobbema et les paysagistes de son temps en Hol- 
lande, Paris, 1890. (These are important books in French, by one 
of the leading critics in Europe.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


As it is so important to use illustrations in connection with the 
study of art, the reader is reminded that not only Ruisdael and 
Hobbema, but many other landscape painters are represented in 
the University Prints. See note on illustrations in THe CHauTAvu- 
QUAN, September, 1908, page 84. Original paintings by many of 
these artists mav be seen in the Wilstack Collection, Philadelphia, 
and in the galleries of Boston, New York, Washington, and Chicago. 
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FounpD IN THE RounpD TABLE SECTION A&B THE BACK OF THIS MaGa- 
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(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading, pages 322-380.) 


The Progress of the German 
Woman 
By Mary Alice Barrows 


O discuss with fairness the German women of today 

is an undertaking which would require much investi- 

gation and broad acquaintance within their various circles. 

Their characteristics and conditions vary so greatly with 

their rank and locality, that a general estimate seems almost 
impossible. 

Certain qualities they have, however, seemingly “in the 
blood,” else their development would scarcely have led to 
the conditions existing among the more advanced classes. 
'As the eastern, western and southern woman of our own 
land, the business and society woman, the educated and the 
half educated or wholly untrained woman all differ in es- 
sentials in America, so the German woman is of different 
thought, purpose, and undertaking, according to her en- 
vironment. The Berlin woman is a class apart, the peasant 
woman as much so. The Hanover and the Munich woman 
have each their distinguishing difference aside from their 
language, and the educated and uneducated divisions 
throughout are even less to be compared in Germany than 
in our own land. 

But we may take them in general upon three different 
bases, and form an approximate idea of the purposes and 
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tendencies of the women of the land at present. They sep- 
arate most comprehensively into official circles, educated 
circles, laboring circles. 

The “official” circle, which of course does not exclude 
a certain proportion of the “educated,” stands for the high 
social life. As the same scandal-breeding habits of thought 
and life exist among the four hundred of any country, so 
this class includes the*choicely gowned and socially fast 
women. Their distinctive feature, as of the German rather 
than the American “high life,” lies in the fact that their 
social value and influence rests in the rank of the husband, 
not in their own personality. The wife of the lesser officer 
must in all things show marked deference to the wife of 
the superior officer—and right there lies the one trait to be 
found throughout the land in nearly all its classes. It Seems 
a demoralizing subserviency, it requires not wholesome re- 
spect and its symbols, but cringing self-belittlement to those 
women, not of higher worth, but of higher rank, the rank 
depending upon the title of the man she too nearly serves. 
For always the woman is subordinate to the man. The 
dawn of a new self respect is already spreading, however, ‘ 
and a movement towards a better proportioned relation is 
becoming fruitful among the more active circles. 

There is, however, a softness of culture and thorough- 
ness of intellect resultant from the education of these fav- 
ored women, which untainted by the grossness and superfi- 
ciality of their social intercourse, yields a very charming, 
thoroughly feminine woman. Dependence upon title makes 
them of necessity exclusive, their code of deference to su- 
perior officers tends to make them equally haughty toward 
those beneath them in rank. They are near enough the cen- 
ter of social illumination—the royal court—to make them 
a class to be considered above all else and all people. And 
since the awed public grant this foolish homage, theirs is a 
life rather too free from the restraining influence of per- 
sonal criticism. The basis of office rather than personal at- 
tainment of character, has, it is plain, an unhealthy influence 
upon these women so delightfully educated in all things lit- 
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erary or of the art world, so deplorably undeveloped in in- 
dependent thought and generous regarding of one’s fellow 
men. 

And that is much the criticism to be made throughout, 
in the educational provisions for the women of Germany. 
From childhood on, their education is almost exclusively lit- 
erary and domestic. Until now there have been no mixed 
schools: the girls have been on one side of the fence, the 
boys on the other. The girls have been learning of litera- 
ture, art, and the languages, and instructed in the things 
which fit them for eminently successful housekeepers. The 
boys, besides their literary studies have had their reasoning 
powers developed and been trained for practical, active life. 
It is interesting to observe that the usual German housewife 
understands her housekeeping according to the needs and 
appliances of the class in which she moves, in a way quite 
superior to the ordinary woman of America. She does not 
always understand the science of combining certain foods, 
but she nearly always knows and uses the right combination. 
And in various phases of her duties, the same traditional cus- 
toms which she practises lead to really skilful home-making. 

Trained from babyhood to believe the embellishments 
of life to be the peculiarly feminine inheritance, her best 
education has been giving her only her worthy accomplish- 
ments, in careful exclusion from the youth being much more 
broadly educated on the other side of the wall. Could it 
well lead to any other condition than that of humble sub- 
mission to the men of the land? 

And that in its turn can scarcely do otherwise than 
foster the one life purpose for a girl—to find a man to 
marry. Not to find a good man to marry, not to found a 
home for the sake of that home, but to be known as “Mrs.” 
instead of a “Miss.” One noticeable indication of this can 
be seen in the modes of dress. The tendency is too much 
to dress to please the fancy of the men, regardless of real 
taste or personal adaptation. Of course in every land the 
young girl hopes to win the approval of the young men in 
her attire, and is much influenced by that desire, but the 
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wish has become a motive in too many cases in Germany. 
Personality expressed in tasteful dress has too often yielded 
to unsuitable adornment meant to please the eye of the all- 
powerful men. Just now, the “reform dress” is the badge of 
independence. Cut wholly without regard to its effect upon 
the eye, it is a very comfortable, but equally ugly, form of 
dress. The woman who is following her own interests with- 
out desire for marriage, very often adopts this dress! Could 
anything be much more significant? It seems to speak too 
plainly the fact that the idea in tasteful dress is not to make 
one’s presence pleasing, one’s personality attractive, but to 
win the approval of the men. If no husband is desired, 
why dress becomingly? Suicide also tells its pitiful tale. 
The rate of suicide iS very high, and in the majority of cases 
the cause is found to be despondency over marriage,—not 
altogether love trouble, but a disappointment from one 
cause or another, in a hope of marriage. ‘And this is not 
strange when one catches its significance. A “Miss” has 
until recently been cruelly unprotected and ill treated after 
her early womanhood is reached. In no way trained, either 
in thought or purpose, to take care of her own livelihood, 
she was in very trying conditions when she attempted to 
face her own problems. Naturally then, her first aim has 
been to get married some way, to any sort of a man, so long 
as he was not below her in station. 

Happily for both woman and man, that day has passed 
its noon. Women of Germany’s educated classes are de- 
manding other education, and are slowly gaining it. There 
is even a beginning in mixed schools, where boys and girls 
may learn together,—but that is very new, and frightens 
many good Germans very much! However, it is sure to gain 
ground eventually, if present progress on the part of the 
women continues. They are already demanding in their 
education a wider development of their reasoning powers, 
and some real insight into the problem of the outer world. 
Now they are reaching out for the means through which 
they may meet a newly enlarged idea of motherhood. And 
of course, with broader education, more of independent pur- 
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pose and less of unwomanly seeking for a marriage will 
result. 

To meet socially, the woman of the “educated” class is 
quite a delight. Conservative in mind, her little manners 
and ideas of etiquette are very set and allow of small varia- 
tion. But they are all pretty, graceful customs when not 
quaintly stiff. Her literary and art training coupled 
with her conversational ability, make her an_ in- 
teresting and often very charming companion, guest or hos- 
tess. One feels a difference in her favor when discussing 
certain subjects, but often becomes conscious of an impass- 
able chasm caused by difference in conception and view 
point, when a topic requiring free investigation or unham- 
pered judgment is ventured upon. If she can add breadth 
of view and independent study to her present intellectual 
acquirement, she will become a very fine type of woman. 
But before this can prevail, much of a certain narrow con- 
servatism must be overcome, and her spirit must grow 
bolder, her purpose soar higher. She is often a real child in 
grasp while a woman of intellect. Rather the direct oppo- 
site to the American woman’s tendency! 

Among the less favored, the hard working class, condi- 
tions are distressing. Lack of opportunity goes hand in 
hand with lack of purpose. With no school training other 
than their mite of thorough elementary and domestic in- 
struction, they are struggling with poverty in a world whose 
every gift must come from the men, who in all things have 
right of way. It is a dreary prospect for a young girl who 
wishes to protect her womanhood and cherish her self re- 
spect. Little is open to her beyond very poorly paid hard 
work, unless she be the favored of some more or less conde- 
scending man. As men’s earnings are also meager, prohib- 
iting any justifiable marriage in most cases, the girls who 
marry at all comfortably are very fortunate. 

Ignorance seldom discerns, and naturally the prevailing 
thought of the girl is “marry.” This idea, over-developed 
among the educated people leads of course to error, but 
made the only hope of endurable existence among unthink- 
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ing classes, it becomes most deplorable and a serious destruc- 
tive influence in their chance for betterment. In a small 
town with healthy influences, the girl grows to the wholly 
purposeless, submissive, gentle woman. But in the cities! 
In Berlin a girl born to the life of a clerk or its like, has to 
yield almost her very youth to keep her ideal and often, her 
honor. For there are few friends for her. She who has 
other ambitions than that of chance acquaintances and happy 
patronage from the men, stands pitifully alone. It is so in 
all lands, but exaggerated by the slowly yielding class dis- 
tinction in Germany. 

To be born into a family of good standing and suffi- 
cient means in Germany today, means for the girl the oppor- 
tunity to become a very fine, though still a somewhat re- 
stricted, woman. A culture of taste, feeling and manner to 
be envied by any land, are open to her. And slowly, too, a 
broader independence is becoming her birthright. But to 
be born the daughter of a laborer or small merchant her 
chance lies largely in her luck in marrying! She cannot re- 
sort to teaching small schools, for such positions are not easy 
to attain. Yielding only a meager salary, they demand a 
high degree of preparation involving both time and expense 
which the average girl cannot afford. So that chance is open 
only to the very fortunate and exceptionally able ones among 
them. This is good for the schools, but hard upon the salary 
seekers. In Berlin, her lot is hard, and her choice lies be- 
tween her honor and a reasonable share of the pleasure of 
her own class. 

So a summary of the circumstances of the women of 
Germany cannot easily be given briefly and with justice. 
But that in all their circles their life has been too confined 
and and that their better women are now demanding bet- 
ter things, we may say without hesitation ; and, too, that they 
are today a very delightful class of women in their homes, 
and will undoubtedly become a preéminently fine class of 
women when the present movement toward expansion has 
had time to yield its results. 
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Tatyana Borissovna and Her Nephew* 
By Ivan Turgenev 


IVE me your hand, gentle reader, and come along with 
me. It is glorious weather; there is a tender blue in 

the May sky; the smooth young leaves of the willows glisten 
as though they had been polished ; the wide even road is all 
covered with that delicate grass with the little reddish stalk 
that the sheep are so fond of nibbling; to the right and left, 
over the long sloping hillside, the green rye is softly waving; 
the shadows of small clouds glide in thin long streaks over 
it. In the distance is the dark mass of forests, the glitter of 
ponds, yellow patches of village ; larks in hundreds are soar- 
ing, singing, falling headlong with outstretched necks, hop- 
ping about the clods; the crows on the highroad stand still, 
look at you, peck at the earth, let you drive close up, and 
with two hops lazily move aside. On a hill beyond a ravine 
a peasant is plowing; a piebald colt, with a cropped tail and 
ruffled mane, is running on unsteady legs after its mother; 
its shrill whinnying reaches us. We drive on into the birch 
wood, and drink in the strong, sweet, fresh fragrance. Here 
we are at the boundaries. The coachman gets down; the 
horses snort; the trace-horses look round; the center horse 
in the shafts switches his tail, and turns his head up towards 
the wooden yoke above it . . . the great gate opens 
creaking; the coachman seats himself . , . Drive on! 
the village is before us. Passing five homesteads, and turn- 
ing off to the right, we drop down into a hollow and drive 
along a dyke, the farther side of a small pond; behind the 
round tops of the lilacs and apple-trees a wooden roof, once 
red, with two chimneys, comes into sight; the coachman 
keeps along the hedges to the left, and to the spasmodic and 
drowsy baying of three pug dogs he drives through the wide 
open gates, whisks smartly round the broad courtyard past 
the stable and the barn, gallantly salutes the old housekeeper, 





*Reprinted from “A Sportsman’s Sketches” by Ivan Turgenev, 
a permission and courtesy of the publishers, The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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who is stepping sideways over the high lintel in the open 
doorway of the storehouse, and pulls up at last before the 
steps of a dark house with light windows. . . . Weare 
at Tatyana Borissovna’s. And here she is herself opening 
the window and nodding at us. . . . “Good day, Ma’am!” 
Tatyana Borissovna is a woman of fifty, with large 
prominent grey eyes, rather broad nose, rosy cheeks and a 
double chin. Her face is brimming over with friendliness 
and kindness. She was once married, but was soon left a 
widow. Tatyana Borissovna is a very remarkable woman. 
She lives on her little property, never leaving it, mixes very 
little with her neighbors, sees and likes none but young peo- 
ple. She was the daughter of very poor landowners, and 
received no education; in other words, she does not know 
French; she has never been in Moscow—and in spite of 
all these defects, she is so good and simple in her manners, 
so broad in her sympathies and ideas, so little infected with 
the ordinary prejudices of country ladies of small means, 
that one positively cannot help marvelling at her. 
Indeed, a woman who lives all the year round in the coun- 
try and does not talk scandal, nor whine, nor curtsey, is 
never flurried, nor depressed, nor in a flutter of curiosity, 
is a real marvel! She usually wears a grey taffeta gown 
and a white cap with lilac streamers; she is fond of good 
cheer, but not to excess; all the preserving, pick- 
ling, salting she leaves to her housekeeper. “What does she 
do all day long?” you ask . . . “Does she read?” No, 
she doesn’t read, and, to tell the truth, books are not writ- 
ten forher. . . . If there are no visitors with her, Taty- 
ana Borissovna sits by herself at the window knitting a 
stocking in winter; in summer time she is in the garden, 
planting and watering her flowers, playing for hours to- 
gether with her cats, or feeding her doves. . . . She 
does not take much part in the management of her estate. 
But if a visitor pays her a call—some young neighbor whom 
she likes—Tatyana Borissovna is all life directly ; she makes 
him sit down, pours him out some tea, listens to his chat, 
laughs, sometimes pats his cheek, but says little herself; in 
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trouble or sorrow she comforts and gives good advice. How 
many people have confided their family secrets and the griefs 
of their hearts to her, and have wept over her hands! At 
times she sits opposite her visitor, leaning kghtly on her 
elbow, and looks with such sympathy into his face, smiles 
so affectionately, that he cannot help feeling: ““What a dear, 
good woman you are, Tatyana Borissovna! Let me tell you 
what is in my heart.” One feels happy and warm in her 
small snug rooms; in her house it is always, so to speak, 
fine weather. Tatyana Borissovna is a wonderful woman, 
but no one wonders at her; her sound good sense, her 
breadth and firmness, her warm sympathy in the joys and 
sorrows of others—in a word, all her qualities are so innate 
in her; they are no trouble, no effort, to her. . . . One 
cannot fancy her otherwise, and so one feels no need to 
thank her. She is particularly fond of watching the pranks 
and follies of young people; she folds her hands over her 
bosom, throws back her head, then all of a sudden she 
heaves a.sigh, and says, “Ah, my children, my children!” 

Sometimes one longs to go up to her, take hold of 
her hands and say: “Let me tell you, Tatyana Borissovna, 
you don’t know your own value; for all your simplicity and 
lack of learning, you’re an extraordinary creature!” Her 
very name has a sweet familiar ring; one is glad to utter it; 
it calls up a kindly smile at once. How often, for instance, 
have I chanced to ask a peasant: “Tell me, my friend, how 
am I to get to Gratchevka?” let us say. “Well, sir, you 
go on first to Vyazovoe, and from there to Tatyana Boris- 
sovna’s, and from Tatyana Borissovna’s anyone will show 
you the way.” And at the name of Tatyana Borissovna 
the peasant wags his head in quite a special way. Her 
household is small, in accordance with her means. The 
house, the laundry, the stores and the kitchen, are in charge 
of the housekeeper, Agafya, once her nurse, a good-natured, 
tearful, toothless creature; she has under her two stalwart 
girls with stout crimson cheeks like Antonovsky apples. The 
duties of valet, steward, and waiter are filled by Policarp, 
an extraordinary old man of seventy, a queer fellow, full 
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of erudition, once a violinist and worshipper of Viotti, with 
a personal hostility to Napoleon, or, as he calls him, Bona- 
party, and a passion for nightingales. He always keeps five 
or six of the latter in his room; in early spring he will sit 
for whole days together by the cage, waiting for the first 
trill, and when he hears it he covers his face with his hands, 
and moans, “Oh, piteous, piteous!” and sheds tears in floods. 
Policarp has, to help him, his grandson Vasya, a curly- 
headed, sharp-eyed boy of twelve; Policarp adores him, and 
grumbles at him from morning till night. He undertakes 
his education, too. “Vasya,” he says, “say Bonaparty was 
a scoundrel.” “And what'll you give me grandad?” “What’ll 
I give you? . . . I'll give you nothing. . . . Why, 
what are you? Aren’t you a Russian?” “I’m a Mtchanin, 
grandad; I was born in Mtchanin.” “Oh, silly dunce; but 
where is Mtchanin?” “How can I tell?” “Mtchanin’s in 
Russia, silly!” “Well, what then, if it is in Russia?” “What 
then? Why, his Highness the late Prince Mihalo Ilraiono- 
vitch Golenishtchev-Kutuzov-Smolensky, with God’s aid, 
graciously drove Bonaparty out of the Russian territories. 
It’s on that event the song was composed: ‘Bonaparty’s in 
no mood to dance, He’s lost the garters he brought from 
France. . . . Do you understand? he liberated your 
fatherland.” “And what’s that to do with me?” “Ah! you 
silly boy! Why, if his Highness Prince Mihalo Ilariono- 
vitch hadn’t driven out Bonaparty, some mounseer would 
have been beating you about the head with a stick this min- 
ute. He’d come up to you like this, and say: ‘Koman voo 
porty voo?’ and then a box on the ear!” “But I’d give him 
one in the belly with my fist.” “But he’d go on: ‘Bonzhur, 
Bonzhur, veny ici,’ and then a cuff on the head.” “And 
I'd give him one in his legs, his bandy legs.” “You're quite 
right, their legs are bandy. . . . Well, but suppose he 
tied your hands?” “I wouldn’t let him; I’d call Mihay the 
coachman to help me.” “But, Vasya, suppose you weren’t 
a match for the Frenchy even with Mihay?” “Not a match 
for him! See how strong Mihay is!” “Well, and what 
would you do with him?” “We'd get him on his back, we 
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would.” “And he’d shout, ‘Pardon, pardon, seevooplay 
“We'd tell him, ‘None of your seevooplays, you old 
Frenchy!’” “Bravo, Vasya! . . . Well, now then, 
shout, ‘Bonaparty’s a scoundrel!’” “But you must give me 
some sugar!” “You scamp!” 

Of the neighboring ladies Tatyana Borissovna sees very 
little; they do not care about going to see her, and she does 
not know how to amuse them; the sound of their chatter 
sends her asleep; she starts, tries to keep her eyes open, and 
drops off again. Tatyana Borissovna is not fond of women 
asarule. One of her friends, a good, harmless young man, 
had a sister, an old maid of thirty-eight and a half, a good 
natured creature, but exaggerated, affected, and enthusi- 
astic. Her brother had often talked to her of their neighbor. 
One fine morning our old maid has her horse saddled, and, 
without a word to anyone, sallies off to Tatyana Boris- 
sovna’s. In her long habit, a hat on her head, a green veil 
and floating curls, she went into the hall, and passing by 
the panic-stricken Vasya, who took her for a wood-witch, 
ran into the drawing-room. Tatyana Borissovna, scared, 
tried to rise, but her legs sank under her. “Tatyana Boris- 
sovna,” began the visitor in a supplicating voice, “forgive my 
temerity ; I am the sister of your friend, Alexy Nikolaevitch 
K. , and I have heard so much about you from him that 
I resolved to make your acquaintance.” “Greatly honored,” 
muttered the bewildered lady. The sister flung off her hat, 
shook her curls, seated herself near Tatyana Borissovna; 
took her by the hand. . . . “So this is she,” she began in 
a pensive voice fraught with feeling: “this is that sweet 
clear, noble, holy being! This is she! that woman at once 
so simple and so deep! How glad I am! how glad I am! 
How we shall love each other! I can breathe easily at last. 

I always fancied her just so,” she added in a whis- 
per, her eyes riveted on the eyes of Tatyana Borissovna. 
“You won’t be angry with me, will you, my dear, kind 
friend?” “Really, I’m delighted! . . . Won't you have 
some tea?” The lady smiled patronizingly: “Wie wahr, 
wie unreflectirt,” she murmured, as it were to herself. “Let 
me embrace you, my dear one!” 
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The old maid stayed three hours at Tatyana Boris- 
soxna’s, never ceasing talking for an instant. She tried to ex- 
plain to her new acquaintance all her own significance. Di- 
rectly after the unexpected visitor had departed, the poor 
lady took a bath, drank some lime-flower water, and took 
to her bed. But the next day the old maid came back, 
stayed four hours, and left, promising to come to see Taty- 
ana Borissovna every day. Her idea, please to observe, was 
to develop, to complete the education of so rich a nature, to 
use her own expression, and she would probably have really 
been the death of her, if she had not, in the first place, been 
utterly disillusioned as regards her brother’s friend within 
a fortnight, and secondly, fallen in love with a young stu- 
dent on a visit in the neighborhood, with whum she at once 
rushed into a fervid and active correspondence; in her mis- 
sives she consecrated him, as the manner of such is, to a 
noble, holy life, offered herself wholly a sacrifice, asked 
only for the name of sister, launched into endless descrip- 
tions of nature, made allusions to Goethe, Schiller, Bettina 
and German philosophy, and drove the young man at last 
to the blackest desperation. But youth asserted itself: one 
fine morning he woke up with such a furious hatred for “his 
sister and best of friends” that he almost killed his valet in 
his passion, and was snappish for a long while after at the 
slightest allusion to elevated and disinterested passion. But 
from that time forth Tatyana Borissovna began to avoid all 
intimacy with ladies of the neighborhood more than ever. 

Alas! nothing is lasting on this earth. All I have re- 
lated as to the way of life of my kindhearted neighbor is a 
thing of the past; the peace that used to reign in her house 
has been destroyed for ever. For more than a year now 
there has been living with her a nephew, an artist from 
Petersburg. This is how it came about: 

Eight years ago, there was living with Tatyana Boris- 
sovna a boy of twelve, an orphan, the son of her brother, 
Andryusha. Andryusha had large, clear, humid eyes, a 
\iny little mouth, a regular nose, and a fine lofty brow. He 
spoke in a low, sweet voice, was attentive and coaxing with 
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visitors, kissed his auntie’s hand with an orphan’s sensi- 
bility; and one hardly had time to show himself before he 
had put a chair for one. He had no mischievous tricks; he 
was never noisy; he would sit by himself in a corner with 
a book, and with such sedateness and propriety, never even 
leaning back in his chair. When a visitor came in Andry- 
usha would get up, with a decorous smile and a flush; when 
the visitor went away he would sit down again, pull out of 
his pocket a brush and looking-glass, and brush his hair. 
From his earliest years he had shown a taste for drawing. 
Whenever he got hold of a piece of paper, he would ask 
Agafya the housekeeper for a pair of scissors at once, care- 
fully cut a square piece out of the paper, trace a border 
round it and set to work; he would draw an eye with an im- 
mense pupil, or a Grecian nose, or a house with a chimney 
and smoke coming out of it in the shape of a corkscrew, a 
dog, en face, looking rather like a bench, or a tree with two 
pigeons on it, and would sign it: “Drawn by Andrei Byelov- 
zorov, such a day in such a year, in the village of Maliya- 
Briki.” He used to toil with special industry for a fort- 
night before Tatyana Borissovna’s birthday; he was the 
first to present his congratulations and offer her a roll of 
paper tied up with a pink ribbon. Tatyana Borissovna 
would kiss her nephew and undo the knot; the roll was un- 
folded and presented to the inquisitive gaze of the spectator, 
a round boldly sketched temple in sepia, with columns and 
an altar in the center; on the altar lay a burning heart and 
a wreath, while above, on a curling scroll, was inscribed in 
legible characters: “To my aunt and benefactress, Tatyana 
Borissovna Bogdanov, from her dutiful and loving nephew, 
as a token of his deepest affection.” Tatyana Borissovna 
would kiss him again and give him a silver rouble. She did 
not, though, feel any warm affection for him; Andryusha’s 
fawning ways were not quite to her taste. Meanwhile, 
Andryusha was growing up; Tatyana Borissovna began to 
be anxious about his future. An unexpected incident solved 
the difficulty to her. 
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One day eight years ago she received a visit from a 
certain Mr. Benevolensky, Piotr Mihalitch, a college coun- 
cillor with a decoration. Mr. Benevolensky had at one time 
held an official post in the nearest district town, and had been 
assiduous in his visits to Tatyana Borissovna; then he had 
moved to Petersburg, got into the ministry, and attained a 
rather important position, and on one of the numerous jour- 
| neys he took in the discharge of his official duties, he re- 
membered his old friend, and came back to see her, with 
| the intention of taking a rest for two days from his official 
labors “in the bosom of the peace of nature.” Tatyana Bo- 
rissovna greeted him with her usual cordiality, and Mr. 
Benevolensky. . . . But before we proceed with the 
rest of the story, gentle reader, let us introduce you to this 
new personage. 

Mr. Benevolensky was a stoutish man, of middle height 
and mild appearance, with little short legs and little fat 
hands; he wore a roomy and excessively spruce frock-coat, 
a high broad cravat, snow-white linen, a gold chain on his 
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silk waistcoat, a gem-ring on his forefinger, and a white | 
wig on his head; he spoke softly and persuasively, trod 
noiselessly, and had an amiable smile, an amiable look in 


his eyes, and an amiable way of settling his chin in his cra- 
vat; he was, in fact, an amiable person altogether. God 

had given him a heart, too, of the softest; he was easily 

moved to tears and to transports; moreover, he was all 

aglow with disinterested passion for art: disinterested it 

certainly was, for Mr. Benevolensky, if the truth must be 

told, knew absolutely nothing about art. One is set wonder- 

ing, indeed, whence, by virtue of what mysterious uncom- 

prehended forces, this passion had come upon him. He was, 

to all appearance, a practical, even prosaic person 

however, we have a good many people of the same sort < 
among us in Russia. 

Their devotion to art and artists produces in these peo- 
ple an inexpressible mawkishness; it is distressing to have 
to do with them and to talk to them; they are perfect logs 
smeared with honey. They never, for instance, call Raphael, 
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Raphael, or Correggio, Correggio; “the divine Sanzio, the 
incomparable di Allegri,” they murmur, and always with 
the broadest vowels. Every pretentious, conceited, home- 
bred mediocrity they hail as a genius: “the blue sky of 
Italy,” “the lemons of the South,” “the balmy breezes of 
the banks of the Brenta,” are forever on their lips. “Ah, 
Vasya, Vasya,” or “Oh, Sasha, Sasha,” they say to one an- 
other with deep feeling “we must away to the South. . . . 
we are Greeks in soul—ancient Greeks.” One may observe 
them at exhibitions before the works of some Russian paint- 
ers (these gentlemen, it should be noted, are, for the most 
part, passionate patriots). First they step back a couple 
of paces, and throw back their heads; then they go up to 
the picture again; their eyes are suffused with an oily mois- 
ture. . . . “There you have it, my God!” they say at 
last, in voices broken with emotion ; “there’s soul, soul! Ah! 
what feeling, what feeling! Ah, what soul he has put into 
it! what a mass of soul! . . . And how he has thought 
it out! thought it out like a master!” And, oh! the pictures 
in their own drawing-rooms! Oh, the artists that come to 
them in the evenings, drink tea, and listen to their conversa- 
tion! And the views in perspective they make them of their 
own rooms, with a broom in the foreground, a little heap 
of dust on the polished floor, a yellow samovar on a table 
near the window, and the master of the house himself in 
skull-cap and dressing-gown, with a brilliant streak of sun- 
light falling on his cheek! Oh, the long-haired nurslings of 
the Muse, wearing spasmodic and contemptuous smiles, that 
cluster about them! Oh, the young ladies, with their faces 
of greenish pallor, who squeal over their pianos! for that 
is the established rule with us in Russia ; a man cannot be de- 
voted to one art alone—he must have them all. And so it 
is not to be wondered at that these gentlemen extend their 
powerful patronage to Russian literature also, especially to 
dramatic literature. . . . The Jacob Sannazars are writ- 
ten for them; the struggle of unappreciated talent against 
the whole world, depicted a thousand times over, still moves 
them profoundly. 
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The day after Mr. Benevolensky’s arrival Tatyana B »- 
rissovna told her nephew at tea-time to show their guest his 
drawings. “Why, does he draw?” said Mr. Benevolensky, 
with some surprise, and he turned with interest to Andrya- 
sha. “Yes, he draws,” said Tatyana Borissovna; “he’s so 
fond of it! and he does it all alone, without a master.” “Ah! 
show me, show me,” cried Mr. Benevolensky. Andryusha, 
blushing and smiling, brought the visitor his sketch-book. 
Mr. Benevolensky began turning it over with the air of a 
connoisseur. “Good, young man,” he pronounced at last; 
“good, very good.” And he patted Andryusha on the head. 
Andryusha intercepted his hand and kissed it. “Fancy, 
now, talent like that! . . . I congratulate you, Tatyana 
Borissovna.” “But what am I to do, Piotr Mahalitch? I 
can’t give him a teacher here. To have one from the town 
is of great expense; our neighbors, the Artamonovs, have 
a drawing-master, and they say an excellent one, but his 
mistress forbids his giving lessons to outsiders.” “Hm,” 
pronounced Mr. Benevolensky; he pondered and looked 
askance at Andryusha. “Well, we will talk it over,” he added 
suddenly, rubbing his hands. The same day he begged 
Tatyana Borissovna’s permission for an interview with her 
alone. They shut themselves up together. In half an hour 
they called Andryusha—Andryusha went in. Mr. Benevo- 
lensky was standing at the window with a light flush on his 
face and a beaming expression. Tatyana Borissovna was 
sitting in a corner wiping her eyes. “Come Andryusha,” 
she said at last, “you must thank Piotr Mahalitch; he will 
take you under his protection; he will take you to Peters- 
burg.” Andryusha almost fainted on the spot. “Tell me 
candidly,” began Mr. Benevolensky, in a voice filled with 
dignity and patronizing indulgence; “do you want to be an 
artist, young man? Do you feel yourself consecrated to the 
holy service of Art?” “I want to be an artist, Piotr Miha- 
litch,” Andryusha declared in a trembling voice. “I am de- 
lighted, if so it be. It will, of course,” continued Mr. 
Benevolensky, “be hard for you to part from your reverend 
aunt ; you must feel the liveliest gratitude to her.” “I adore 
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my auntie,” Andryusha interrupted, blinking. “Of course, 
of course, that’s readily understood, and does you great 
credit ; but, on the other hand, consider the pleasure that in 
the future . . . yoursuccess . . .” “Kiss me, Andry- 
usha,” muttered the kind-hearted lady. Andyusha flung 
himself on her neck. “There, now, thank your benefactor.” 
Andryusha embraced Mr. Benevolensky’s stomach, and 
stretching on tiptoe, reached his hand and imprinted a 
kiss, which his benefactor, though with some show of reluc- 
tance accepted. . . . He had, to be sure, to pacify the 
child, and, after all, might reflect that he deserved it. Two 
days later, Mr. Benevolensky departed, taking with him his 
new protégé. 

During the first three years of Andryusha’s absence he 
wrote pretty often, sometimes enclosing drawings in his 
letters. From time to time Mr. Benevolensky added a few 
words, for the most part of approbation; then the letters 
began to be less and less frequent, and at last ceased alto- 
gether. A whole year passed without a word from her 
nephew, and Tatyana Borissovna was beginning to be un- 
easy when suddenly she got the following note: 

“Dearest Auntie—-Piotr Mahalitch, my patron, died 
three days ago. A severe paralytic stroke has deprived me 
of my sole support. To be sure I am now twenty. I have 
made considerable progress during the last seven years; I 
have the greatest confidence in my talent, and can make my 
living by means of it; I do not despair; but all the same 
send me, if you can, as soon as convenient, 250 roubles. I 
kiss your hand and remain ” etc. 

Tatyana Borissovna sent her nephew 250 roubles. Two 
months later he asked for more. She got together every 
penny she had and sent it him. Not six weeks after the 
second donation he was asking for a third time for help, 
ostensibly to buy colors for a portrait bespoken by Princess 
Tertereshenev. Tatyana Borissovna refused. “Under these 
circumstances,” he wrote to her, “I propose coming to you 
to regain my health in the country.” And in the May of the 
same year Andryusha did, in fact, return to Maliya-Briki. 
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Tatyana Borissovna did not recognize him for the first 
minute. From his letter she had expected to see a wasted 
invalid, and she beheld a stout, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a big red face and greasy, curly hair. The pale, slen- 
der little Andryusha had turned into the stalwart Andrei 
Ivanovitch Byelovzorov. And it was not only his exterior 
that was transformed. The modest spruceness, the sedate- 
ness and tidiness of his early years, was replaced by a care- 
less swagger and slovenliness quite insufferable; he rolled 
from side to side as he walked, lolled in easy chairs, put his 
elbows on the table, stretched and yawned, and behaved 
rudely to his aunt and the servants. “I’m an artist,” he 
would say; “a free Cossack! That’s our sort!” Sometimes 
he did not touch a brush for whole days together; then the 
inspiration, as he called it, would come upon him; then he 
would swagger about as if he were drunk, clumsy, awkward, 
and noisy; his cheeks were flushed with a coarse color, his 
eyes dull; he would launch into discourses upon his talent, 
his success, his development, the advance he was making. 

It turned out in actual fact that he had barely 
talent enough to produce passable portraits. He was a 
perfect ignoramus, had read nothing; why should an artist 
read, indeed? Nature, freedom, poetry were his fitting ele- 
ments; he need do nothing but shake his curls, talk, and 
suck away at his eternal cigarette! Russian audacity is a 
fine thing, but it doesn’t suit every one; and Polezhaevs at 
second-hand, without the genius, are insufferable beings. 
Andrei Ivanovitch went on living at his aunt’s; he did not 
seem to find the bread of charity bitter, notwithstanding the 
proverb. Visitors to the home found him a mortal nuisance. 
He would sit at the piano (a piano, too, had been installed at 
Tatyana Borissovna’s) and begin strumming “The Swift 
Sledge” with one finger; he would stroke some chords, tap 
on the keys, and for hours together he would howl Valamov’s 
songs, “The Solitary Pine,” or “No, doctor, no, don’t come to 
me,” in the most distressing manner, and his eyes seemed to 
disappear altogether, his cheeks were so puffed out and tense 
asdrums. . . . Then he would suddenly strike up: “Be 
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still, distracting passion’s tempest?” . . . Tatyana Bo- 
rissovna positively shuddered. “It is a strange thing,” she 
observed to me one day, “the songs they compose nowadays ; 
there’s something desperate about them; in my day they 
were very different. We had mournful songs, too, but it 
was always a pleasure to hear them. . . . For instance: 
“*Come, come to me in the meadow, 
Where I am awaiting thee; 
Come, come to me in the meadow, 
Where I’m shedding tears for thee 
Alas! thou’rt coming to the meadow, 
But too late, dear love, for me!’ ” 

Tatyana Borissovna smiled shyly. 

“I agonize, I agonize,” yelled her nephew in the next 
room. 

“Be quiet, Andryusha!” 

“My soul’s consumed apart from thee!” the indefatiga- 
ble singer continued. 

Tatyana Borissovna shook her head. 

“Ah, these artists! these artists!” ; 

A year has gone since then. Byelovzorov is still living 
at his aunt’s, and still talking of going back to Petersburg. 
He has grown as broad as he is long in the country. His 
aunt—who could have imagined such a thing ?—idolizes him, 
and the young girls of the neighborhood are falling in love 
with him. , 

Many of her old friends have given up going to Tatyana 
Borissovna’s. 

















The Church of the Madeleine 


By Edwina Spencer 


HE Church of St. Mary Magdalen is considered the 

most fashionable church in Paris and is famous for 

its sacred music. During Passion Week and on great re- 

ligious festivals the orchestral and vocal music is very beau- 
tiful. 

The building, which is in the style of a Greek temple, 
is 354 feet long, 141 feet wide, and 100 feet high, standing 
upon a basement eleven feet in height, and surrounded by 
fine Corinthian columns. The pediments (gables), at either 
end, and the niches along the side are filled with modern 
sculptures of saints and religious subjects. The bronze 
doors are embellished with illustrations of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The interior forms a single immense hall, hav- 
ing no windows and lighted by openings in the roof. Its 
sides are lined with small chapels; and the whole church is 
gorgeously decorated with sculpture and painting, and with 
a lavish use of gilding wherever possible. The subjects por- 
trayed are Biblical, but most of them are connected with 
Mary Magdalen. Above the high altar, a marble group rep- 
resents her as being borne into Paradise by angels. In the 
apse is a large frescoe representing Christ receiving and 
blessing the chief champions of Christianity in the East and 
West; while below this Napoleon is depicted, receiving the 
Imperial Crown from the hands of Pope Pius VII. 

In 1806 Napoleon ordered the erection of this building 
upon the foundations of a church which had been planned 
and begun under Louis XV but stopped by the Revolution. 
Napoleon decreed it to be a “Temple of Glory,” in honor 
of the soldiers of the Grand Army. After the restoration it 
was finished as a church. Behind the Madeleine, on Tues- 
days and Fridays, there is held a very fashionable and popu- 
lar flower-market. The Madeleine is situated in the center 
of the busy life of Paris where the “Boulevards” teem with 
activity, and at certain hours are crowded with vehicles. In 
the street which leads to it are situated many of the fine 
shops. 
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Castle of Old Heidelberg, Germany, and Bridge over River outlined 
in Fire on a Gala Night—An Annual Illumination. 


Reproduced from the “Illustrated London News.” 
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Hugo Grotius: the F sae of In- 


ternational Law 


UGO GROTIUS, founder of the science of Interna- 
tional Law, was born in Delft, Holland, on Easter 
day, 1583. “It was,” writes Mr. Andrew D. White, “at the 
crisis of the struggle between Spain and the Netherlands. 
That struggle had already continued for twenty years, and 
just after the close of his first year, in the very town where 
he was lying in his cradle, came its most fearful event, that 
which maddened both sides,—the assassination of William 
of Orange, nominally by Balthazar Gerard, really by Philip 
II of Spain.” 

It is difficult for people of a modern time, in which 
war is by no means extinct, to realize the inhuman nature 
of warfare and political intrigue in the century to which 
Grotius was born. Mr. White in a hasty survey of the 
crueltiesof the period recalls both the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew of 1572 in France, and the merciless struggle of the 
Netherlands with Spain, a struggle in which the Inquisition 
with the sanction of Phillip II condemned all the inhabitants 
of Holland to death as heretics. That this edict was not car- 
ried into effect verbatim was due not to lack of inclination 
on the part of the Spaniards, but merely inability to realize 
it completely. In such a period when the whole of Europe 
was in a state of constant turmoil, when there was no inter- 
national public opinion to control the acts of ambitious and 
unprincipled rulers, when religious intolerance was more 
bitter than in any other period of history, it was eminently 





*The following account of the life and work of Grotius is 
based upon articles which Mr. Andrew D. White contributed to 
The Atlantic Monthly of December, 1904, and January, 1905. 
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fitting that a man should be born who by the force of his 
intellect and the nobility of his character should create for 
the world a code of international morality, the basis of 
modern international law. 

Hugo Grotius showed his remarkable powers at an 
extremely early age. It is said that at the age of nine years 
his Latin verses won the applause of scholars; that at 
twelve years he was admitted to the University of Leyden; 
that at the age of fifteen he held, after the scholastic fash- 
ion of the day, public disputes in mathematics, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence. At the age of fourteen, moreover, he re- 
vised a vast encyclopedia, one of the most learned books of 
the day, the revision of which demanded a scholarly ac- 
quaintance with all classical authors and a thorough knowl- 
edge of such subjects as rhetoric, logic, geography, arith- 
metic, astronomy and music. Despite these intellectual ac- 
quirements Grotius remained unspoiled, for his moral gifts 
were no less extraordinary than his mental accomplish- 
ments. At the age of fifteen when as an attaché to the 
Dutch ambassador to France he excited the admiration of 
all the great French scholars and of the king, Henri IV. 
Yet when he returned to Holland, unmoved by the flatteries 
he had received, he again took up his scholarly work. 

In order to guard himself against the dangers of pedan- 
try Grotius now determined to take up the study of jurispru- 
dence and as an advocate keep himself in touch with the cur- 
rent of life of his time. In this branch of study as in every- 
thing else he was immediately successful and soon became 
Advocate General of the Treasury for the provinces of Hol- 
land and Zeeland. It was while he was engaged in these 
legal duties that Grotius laid the foundation for his most en- 
during work in the study of international law. The first 
of his youthful essays in this new field of human thought 
was written by -Grotius in 1604, though never published. 
The title of this was “De jure predae.” This was followed 
in 1609 by the first of his books which became widely 
known, that entitled “Mare Liberum.” This was an argu- 
ment which endeavored to overthrow the claims put forth 
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by many of the more important European nations to abso- 
lute and exclusive control over the high seas or portions 
thereof. Certain nations claimed the right of prohibiting 
vessels or fishers from other countries from encroaching 
upon these private waters without special permission. The 
Pope in 1493 had even gone so far as to divide the seas be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. Naturally the effort to enforce 
these illogical and unjustifiable pretensions caused much in- 
ternational jealousy and warfare, and moreover, prevented 
the peaceful expansion of commerce. 
Mr. White says of the work of Grotius: 


“His whole argument was mainly a development of two postu- 
lates. The first of these was that the right of nations to commu- 
nicate with one another had been universally recognized; that it 
was based on a fundamental law of humanity; that, the liberty of 
the sea being necessary to enable nations to communicate with one 
another, it could not be taken away by any power whatever. The 
second was that the sea should not be made property on account 
of its immensity, its lack of stability, its want of fixed limits. This 
argument in places seemed thin. The book, after the custom of the 
time, was filled with an array—far more than sufficient—of learned 
citations, but its most significant feature—that which went to make 
it the herald of a new epoch—was that it took its stand upon the 
inalienable rights of mankind; that it mainly deduced these rights 
neither from revelation nor from national enactments, but from 
natural law as ascertained by the human mind.” 


The principles so powerfully set forth by Grotius were 
not, it is true, immediately, or even soon, put into actual 
practice by the maritime nations of Europe. Nevertheless 
his arguments were so strong that many attempts were made 
by the scholars of his day to refute them; and because of 
their essential logic they gradually found their way into 
the practice of nations, until, at a comparatively recent date, 
it has become universally recognized that the sea is common 
property, a neutral ground on which the rights of all na- 
tions are equal. 

In the years which immediately followed these suc- 
cesses Grotius extended his reputation for scholarship by 
works in many fields of thought. Many honors were heaped 
upon him and he held position after position of growing 
importance in the service of the state. But permanent good 
fortune seemed impossible in such an age to a man who 
combined the highest morality with great ability. The un- 
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fortunate religious conflict which culminated in the judicial 
murder of John Barneveld brought disaster also to Grotius, 
the friend and follower of Barneveld. These two men both 
unselfishly patriotic, seeking only the best interests of Hol- 
land, incurred the enmity of the Stadtholder Maurice and 
of the religious faction with which he allied himself. Barne- 
veld was executed. Grotius, who had striven for peace and 
who had done his best to promote a spirit of religious toler- 
ation, was imprisoned for life. Attempts were also made to 
blacken the character of Grotius by showing him to have 
been a traitor to his friend Barneveld, but recent historical 
investigations have shown the charges to have been purely 
malicious. 

Grotius remained in confinement for two years, devot- 
ing himself during that time to the pursuance of his studies. 
He then escaped in a most romantic manner: Through the 
aid of his wife he was smuggled from his prison in a large 
chest which was supposed to contained borrowed books. He 
fled in disguise to France and was there received with hon- 
ors, granted a pension, and recognized as one of the great 
scholars of the age. 

In 1622, during his exile in France, Grotius devoted 
himself for three years to the completion of his greatest 
work, that which served as the foundation for international 
law, “De jure belli ac pacis.” The work was published in 
1625, and, as might be expected of a work of so great an 
import, seemed to have little immediate effect, for the reason 
doubtless that it was too far ahead of its time. Neverthe- 
less it was appreciated by thoughtful and scholarly men 
and aroused the hostility of the Roman church which soon 
placed it upon the /ndex expurgatorious, a certain tribute to 
its power and originality. A practical demonstration of the 
effect of the work upon thinking men is, says Mr. White, to 
be found in the policy of Cardinal Richelieu in relation to 
the captured Huguenot city La Rochelle. It was customary 
at this period in military history to massacre the inhabitants 
of fortified towns which had offered resistance to a besieging 
force. Richelieu refrained from taking advantage of this prac- 
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tice of the times and his conduct is to be explained only in 
the light of the more humane principles of warfare laid 
down by Grotius. It is known that Richelieu was acquainted 
with the work, for he was something of a patron of Gro- 
tius, and always took a kindly interest in his behalf. More- 
over, the principles laid down in the Treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648 at the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War give evi- 
dence of the influence of Grotius upon the ethics of interna- 
tional relations. 

Says Mr. White of this epoch-making work of Grotius: 


“The first characteristics which the book of Grotius revealed 
were faith and foresight. Great as it was,—the most beneficent 
among all volumes not claiming divine inspiration—yet more won- 
derful than the book itself was the faith of its author. In none of 
the years during which he meditated it, and least of all during the 
years when it was written, could any other human being see in the 
archaic darkness of the time any tribunal which could recognize 
a plea for right reason in international affairs or enforce a decision 
upon it. The greatness of Grotius lies first of all in the fact that 
he saw in all this darkness one court sitting supreme to which 
he might make appeal, and the court—the heart and mind of man. 

“What the darkness was which his eye alone could pierce was 
stated in his preface. He says: ‘I saw many and grave causes 
why I should write a work on that subject. saw in the whole 
Christian world a license of fightine at which even barbarous nations 
might blush. Wars were begun on trifling pretexts or none at all, 
and carried on without any reverence for law, Divine or human. A 
declaration of war seemed to let loose every crime.’ ox p 

Mr. White in his essay then traces the history of inter- 


national relations throughout the centuries preceding the 
time of Grotius. It is a melancholy record of cruelty and 
treachery. The vanquished had no rights, and in religious 
warfare even more than in purely political warfare was 
there no pretense to an adherence to the principles of Chris- 
tianity as we understand them as laid down in the New 
Testament. The period immediately preceding the time in 
which Grotius lived was, if anything, worse than any pre- 
vious epoch. It was the age of the Medici, of the Inquisi- 
tion, of the worst popes in the history of the church, a time 
which marked the lowest ebb of human morality as ex- 
pressed in statecraft and religion. Thus it is doubly extra- 
ordinary that this book of Grotius should have been written 
at such a time; first of all because it had no predecessor in 
the thought of world; and second, because of the astonish- 
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ing faith of its author, who, living in such a time, could 
look forward hopefully to a better time to come. 

Grotius, says Mr. White, developed his work from two 
sources; the first, the principle of natural morality, the com- 
mands of justice written by God on the hearts and minds of 
men, these to be ascertained by right reason; and second, 
those things in the institutions, enactments, or ideas which 
the nations or gifted men have agreed upon as right, neces- 
sary or final. From these two sources Grotius derived first 
a so-called “Law of Nature,” and second, a “Law of Na- 
tions.” 

In such a method there would obviously be often great 
conflict of authorities. In the discussion of these the genius 
of Grotius is most manifest. Says Mr. White: 

“No man of less splendid powers, intellectual and moral, could 
have grappled with such opponents and triumphed over such diffi- 
culties. is genius as a reasoner, his scholarship so vast in range, 
his memory bringing to him the best thoughts of the best thinkers 
in all literature, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, his skill 
in applying the doctrine of Roman jurisprudence, enabled him to 
develop out of these elements a system. But his main guide through 
all the labyrinth of difficulties was his own earnestness and unselfish- 
ness, his nobility of mind, heart, and soul. He fused together right 
and authority on every fundamental question, and with precious 
results.” 

It is impossible to indicate the whole scope of this 
great work. But it will be sufficient to point out its funda- 
mental morality which has since been embodied in the prac- 
tice of international warfare. War is legitimate at all only, 
says the author, if just. War against infidel nations or 
heretics is unjust. To the question, “What cruelties prac- 
ticed by a hostile force upon another are justified?” he 
answers, “The substance of the evil ought to be in propor- 
tion to the right sought, and the culpability of the enemy 
refusing to grant the right.” It follows, therefore, that 
the massacre of prisoners or the slaughter of noncombatants 
can rarely, if ever, be justified. 

Many more citations might be made which would reveal 
the nobility of the philosophy of Grotius as applied to many 
important points in the relations of hostile states. But most 
important for us of today is his discussion of the possibility 
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of the pacific settlement of international disputes. Reason, 
he maintains, is that to which the appeal must first be made 
in the settlement of a disputed matter. Only when reason 
fails is it justifiable to resort to violence. From this princi- 
ple Grotius evolves the idea of conferences for international 
arbitration. This principle is, of course, only imperfectly 
realized even today when three centuries have elapsed since 
its first enunciation. Grotius may, therefore, still be re- 
garded as having matter for us to discuss. 

Mr. White points out weaknesses in the method which 
Grotius employed. He is somewhat pedantic after the man- 
ner of his day and the repeated citation of classical authori- 
ties is of a manner tedious to the present generation. Yet 
a recognition of these weaknesses should not prevent us 
from giving the recognition due the founder of a science 
which seems destined to be ultimately of the vastest import- 
ance to the general welfare of humanity. As we read of 
the successive peace congresses and what they are endeavor- 
ing to accomplish we will do well to recall the unselfish 
work of the man who more than any other was responsible 
for their creation. 

Grotius wrote other books which are important and 
which were received in his own day with more demonstra- 
tion than that accorded his masterpiece. Moreover he again 
entered political life, this time in the service of Sweden, 
whose embassador he was to Paris. This work, however, be- 
came irksome and in the last years he returned to Holland 
where he was finally permitted to live in peace. He died at sea 
on the 28th of August, 1645, while returning from a visit to 
the Swedish court. His body was brought back to the Nether- 
lands and it is said that as his coffin was borne through the 
streets of Rotterdam stones were thrown at it by the bigoted 
mob. He was buried beneath the great church of Delft, the 
city of his birth. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Many readers will find time for a good deal of sup- 
plementary reading in connection with the “Studies in Euro- 
pean Literature.” Others will plan a campaign of summer 
reading to make their acquaintance with this little volume 
still more fruitful—and again, many of the Circles will be 
able to work out plans by which the leisure of the few may 
help to supplement the meager opportunities of the many. 
For instance in the study of a group of masterpieces the 
Circle might be divided into four groups each of which 
would undertake to be responsible for reading some one 
novel or play as assigned. All members who could, would 
be urged to do this supplementary work, but each member 
would feel responsible for not more than one masterpiece 
per month. Each group in charge of a given piece of work 
would appoint a chairman and conduct the study as seemed 
most practicable. In many towns a teacher of literature 
could be secured who would be glad to guide the discus- 
sion. Or the group could select its own leader, different 
members making reports according to the following sugges- 
tions. It would add much to the impression if the last half 
hour of the meeting were devoted to a “reading” of some 
of the most striking selections from the story or play. 
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STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 


No study is more stimulating than the works of the great 
masters of literature’ Each interprets life as it has im- 
pressed itself upon him, and no two writers bring the same 
message. Just as an artist often embodies a fugitive idea in 
a “study” which serves as a suggestion for larger effort in 
the future, so the lover of literature may through a brief 
“study” of a masterpiece under a skilled teacher gain some 
insight into the mind of a creative personality and discover 
through this partly opened door a new world of ideas into 
which he may enter as time and ambition bring him the op- 
portunity. For this reason though one may not know the 
work of such men as Dumas, Balzac, or Zola on all sides 
it is possible to see things in some measure as they saw 
them and feel the broadening influence of contact with men 
of strong individuality. 

‘> 


THE STUDY OF A NOVEL. 


Our appreciation of a novel or a play is in proportion to 
our familiarity with it. This familiarity can be gained not 
merely by repeated reading but by wisely directed study of 
the novel as a work of art. Circles and readers who are 
able to give some special attention to the works discussed in 

r “Studies in European Literature” will find the follow- 
ing suggestions helpful. They are taken from two interest- 
ing works, “The Study of a Novel,” by Selden L. Whitcomb, 
and “A Study of Prose Fiction,” by Bliss Perry. Only a few 
of the many topics suggested are here given but these offer 
abundant material for making the study of any novel a de- 
lightful and profitable experience. 


The Plot: 

1. What are the main lines of action in the story? 2. How 
many leading characters are there? 3. Note the incidents which 
are introduced simply to inform the reader, either as to what is 
going on, or to give him further ins‘ght into the nature of the char- 
acters. 4. Discriminate between such explanato i and 
those which really develop the characters themselves. 5. What 
stage of the story marks its climax? 6. Is the climax seemingly 
brought about by some trifling incident as often happens? 7. Has 
the story a subordinate plot? If so, what is its character? Does 
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it simply reflect the main plot or is it necessary in order to justify 
some feature of the main plot or is it merely introduced to give 
variety? 


The Setting of the Story: 


1. How long a period of time does the novel occupy? 2. 
What shorter periods are made prominent in giving emphasis to 
parts of the story? 3. What is the place setting in general? Has 
it to do with nature, social life, romantic associations, resorts of 
special types of characters, etc.? 4. Are these settings idealized ? 5- 
If so, are they true to the essential qualities of the facts which they 
represent? 6. Is natural scenery given much prominence? 7. 
Has it close connection with the action of the story? 8. Is the set- 
ting of the story so important as to give a unity to it? 


Characterization: 


1. How is a given character introduced? 2. Are his traits 
brought out at certain marked turni:ig points of the plot or are they 
introduced slowly, the character gradually revealing himself? 3. 
Is ‘his nature suggested by his physiognomy? 4. What part does 
costume and physical environment play? 5. How does he appear 
in relation to the men and women about him? 6. What are his 
characteristic habits as to pose, gesture, etc. 7. How does he ex- 
press himself in speech? Is he reserved, loquacious, careless? What 
of the quality of his voice, etc.? 8. Does he develop through con- 
scious or unconscious struggle? 9. Is he typical or purely indi- 
vidual? 10. If typical, in what way? 


The Author: 


1. What of his character, temperament, and philosophy of 
life? 2. His age when his different works were written? 3. Does 
his race or nationality reveal itself? 4. Is he an expression of his 
own time? 5. How far does he show the influence of his own 
immediate environment? 6. In what do you think is his greatest 
strength? In description, character drawing, analysis of events, 
etc.? 7. Has he a sense of humor? Sympathy? Has he seuse 


of spiritual values? 


Longfellow’s well known description of Agassiz and 
the methods by which Nature lured him on in the pursuit 
of truth might be applied to many another scientist who has 
not only delighted in unravelling Nature’s mysteries but has 
freely made known her wonderful tales to others. This 
was particularly true of Professor N. S. Shaler of Harvard 
University, whose little volume, “Man and the Earth,” we 
take up for study this month. Professor Shaler realized 
that his own love of peering into the future was shared by 
many persons less gifted than he and in “Man and the 
Earth” he attempted to point out some of the things that 
may be expected to happen in future days when we shall 
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have turned over our earth problems to others. Professor 
Shaler was born in Newport, Kentucky, in 1841, graduated 
at the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard in 1862, 
served two years in the Union Army, and in 1868 became 
identified with the Lawrence Scientific School which he 
served throughout his life, being Dean at the time of his 
death in 1906. He was the author of many books,—his 
versatility leading him into various fields, “Kentucky, a 
Pioneer Commonwealth,” “The Nature of Intellectual 
Property,” and others. Of purely scientific works were “A 
First Book in Geology,” an admirable text book for schools, 
“Features of Coasts and Oceans,” “Domesticated Animals,” 
“Sea and Land,” “American Highways,” “The Story of 
Our Continent,” “Interpretation of Nature,” etc. He also 
wrote upon the economic life of the country, a subject 
which interested him greatly. He was a man of very broad 
culture and wide sympathies, a ready writer, and master 
of a style that at times set forth scientific truths with the 
charm of a story. 
=? 
SIDE LIGHTS ON “MAN AND THE EARTH.” 

In our study of “Man and the Earth” many circles may 
enjoy following out some of the interesting problems 
touched upon by Professor Shaler. We shall publish in 
the Round Table each month certain practical questions 
for debate or discussion on the several chapters and a num- 
ber of suggestions for papers on subjects which will repay 
further investigation. This material has been prepared by 
a specialist in geology in one of our leading universities who 
| has, as far as possible, selected his reference material from 
| publications accessible to large numbers of CHAUTAUQUAN 





readers. Persons living in college towns can usually borrow 
these from the college library and the government publi- 
cations suggested can be secured by any reader or circle 
by writing to the congressman of that district. Many of 
these government publications, though somewhat forbid- 
ding externally, contain material of very great interest to 
the general reader. 
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DEATH OF MR. CLIFFORD LANIER. 


A very great loss has come to Chautauqua in the recent 
death of Mr. Clifford A. Lanier of Montgomery, Alabama. 
Mr. Lanier was first known to Chautauquans as one of “The 
Laniers,” the brother poets Sidney and Clifford for whom 
the C. L. S. C. Class of ’98 was named. The motto of the 
class “The humblest life that lives may be divine,” was taken 
from one of Mr. Clifford Lanier’s poems. Not until a few 
years ago did Mr. Lanier and his family find their way to 
Chautauqua, but their gentle courtesy and friendliness en- 
deared them to an ever widening circle of friends. Mr. 
Lanier‘s talks at the Vesper Hour and his participation in 
other exercises of the season gave a rare, indefinable quality 
to every such occasion. He was one of those high minded 
generous natures which give themselves gladly to the service 
of others. Throughout his life he devoted himself by criti- 
cal articles and public lectures to the wider recognition of 
his brother Sidney’s work. His own literary ideals were 
high, and in the later years of his life although leisure for 
study came to him, he did not allow it to exclude him from 
the activities of civic life. His standards of literary com- 
position were exacting and hence only the best of his writ- 
ings were allowed to be used for publication. 


= 


“There is a universal law of growth and achievement. The 
man who knows himself, understands his own powers and aptitudes, 
forms purposes in accord with them and pursues these purposes 
steadily, is the man of success. He who takes no account of his 
own nature, makes his will the father of his thought, shuts his eyes 
to unwelcome truths, places himself in false positions, and turns 
from the good within his reach to strain after the unattainable, is 
predestined to vexation and failure. Everyone has his place in the 
world and the wise and fortunate find it.” 


a — 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR 1908 


On several occasions the Committee of Award oi the 
Nobel Peace Prize has deemed it wise to bestow the honor 
upon two recipients. This has been the case in 1908, the 
prize going to two parliamentarians, K. F. Arnoldson of 
Sweden, and M. F. Bajer of Sweden. It will be remem- 
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bered that when Norway and Sweden separated, the award 
of four of the Nobel prizes was given to Sweden, Norway 
assuming the distribution of the Peace fund. Since that 
time the Peace Hall shown in our illustrations has been 
built in Christiania. Mr. Arnoldson who was present on 
December 1oth when the prizes were announced, explained 
the plan of a proposed international demonstration in favor 
of peace to which he intends to devote his fund. 

On December roth also, in Stockholm, the other Nobel 
prizes were awarded as follows: 


Literature—Prof. Rudolf Eucken of Jena University, who has 
written much on philosophical subjects. 

Physics—Prof. Gabriel Lippman of the University of Paris. 

Chemistry—Prof. Ernest Rutherford, director of the phys- 
ical laboratory of the University of Manchester, England. 

Medicine—Divided between Dr. Paul Ehrlich of Berlin and 
Prof. Elie Metschnikoff of Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

Professor Eucken is a German philosopher, now sixty-two 
years old, who studied philology, history, and philosophy at Got- 
tingen. He was professor of philosophy at Basle from 1871 to 1874, 
and has since held the same chair at Jena. 

Dr. Gabriel Lippman has been a professor in the University of 
Paris since 1883. He was educated in Paris and in Germany, giving 
es —_ attention to physics and chemistry. He enunciated the 
—_ of the conservation of electricity, and discovered, in 1891, 
a method of photographing in colors. 

Professor Rutherford is a native of New Zealand, where he 
was born in 1871. He was educated at the New Zealand pogt we | 
and Cambridge University. He was professor of physics at McGill 
University, Montreal, from 18098 until he went to his present post 
in 1907. He has devoted much attention to radio-activity. 

Dr. Metschnikoff has been a professor at the Pasteur Institute 
for several years. He is a member of the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine and of the Royal Society of London. His publications include 
“The Nature of Man” and “Immunity in Infective Diseases.” 


= 


Cc. L. S. C. REVIVAL IN CAPE COLONY. 


Miss M. E. Landfear, who returned to South Africa last summer 
from Chautauqua to aid in working up funds for the Huguenot 
Seminary, writes that she is again at Wellington where she taught 
for so may years and aroused widespread interest in the work of 
the C. L. S. C. Although the famous Chautauqua Class of South 
Africa graduated in 1889, Miss Landfear’s presence seems to have 
kindled latent enthusiasm in many directions. She says: 

“About two weeks ago I was asked by the literary society of 
Robertson, Cape Colony, to give them a lecture on any literary sub- 
ject I might choose—or the C. L. S. C.!_ The president of the 
society who wrote me is a ee of the C. L. S. C. and is at the 
head of a school of six hundred pupils.” 
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QUESTIONS TO WHICH INTERNATIONAL LAW HAS BEEN 


APPLIED. 


An eminent writer on the Law of the Constitution of 
England, Mr. Dicey, in discussing the momentous analogous 
question of whether the term Constitutional Law as that 
term is used in England is properly employed, speaks of 
the Professor of International Law as “being a teacher of 
law which is not law,” and says that he is “accustomed to 
expound those rules of public ethics which are miscalled 
international law.” Professor Dicey points out that the 
rules which make up constitutional law in England include 
two sets of principles. The one set of rules he regards as in 
the strictest sense “laws” since they are rules which are en- 
forced by the courts. The other set of rules, he says, “are 
not in reality laws at all since they are not enforced by the 
courts.” In the same way it might be said that the rules 
which make up International Law constitute two sets of 
rules, one set enforced by the courts and the other which 
there is no court to enforce. The municipal courts of the 
United States and of England determine and apply princi- 
ples of International Law in those cases in which it is 
necessary to do so in order to adjudicate personal and prop- 
erty rights, but in other cases it does not do so. 

It would be quite impossible in this brief space to 


set forth in any detail an account of the questions to which ~ 


International Law has been applied. But it may be of some 
service to the reader to indicate in a very general way some 
of the matters with which that law is concerned. 
International Law defines the rights of States in their 
pacific relations, and their rights in their hostile relations. 
It determines the duties of belligerent States towards neu- 
tral States, and the duties of neutral States towards bellig- 
erent States. It deals with the rights of legation, the right 
to send and to receive and to dismiss ambassadors and min- 
isters, and with the privileges of such diplomatic represen- 
tation. It defines the extent to which a belligerent can in- 
terfere in the commerce of a neutral, and determines 
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whether the enemy’s property in a neutral vessel is sub- 
ject to capture. It defines the right of one belligerent to 
visit and search the ships of a neutral, and it defines what 
is included in contraband of war and as such liable to seizure. 
It has to do also with the negotiation and effect of treaties. 

To be more specific International Law, for example, 
forbids a belligerent from carrying on hostilities within 
neutral territory, and it requires a belligerent to abstain 
from making on neutral territory direct preparation for 
acts of hostility. Asa further illustration International Law 
does not recognize the right of the land forces of a bel- 
ligerent to enter neutral territory. 


S 


A TRAVEL TALK ON HOLLAND. 


Some of the Circles in the Mississippi Valley will be glad to 
learn that Miss Georgie L. Hopkins, who has been prominent in 
club and circle work in Illinois and at various Chautauquas, can 
be secured for an informal travel talk on Holland, or on life in 
Paris, both subjects having a close relation to the work of the 
year. Miss Hopkins has been closely identified with the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua for a number of years and spent several weeks 
at Chautauqua last summer when she rendered very valuable service 
to the C. L. S. C. in organizing the Class of 1912. She will be glad 
to meet with circles and discuss plans of work or help them in 
bringing the C. L. S. C. to the attention of their communities. Her 
experience and her personal charm make her a very welcome guest 
in any circle or club which is fortunate enough to secure her. Her 
terms can be secured by addressing her at Shelbyville, Illinois. 

Some thirty-two years ago when Holland was less familiar to 
tourists than it is today, a very entertaining series of articles en- 
titled “An Artist’s Strolls in Holland,” by George H. Boughton, ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine. They were illustrated with views by 
the author and Mr. E. A. Abbey. Methods of magazine illustra- 
tion have advanced far since that day, yet these delightful sketches 
are still well worth looking up for their individuality and for the 
very entertaining account of personal experiences by Mr. Boughton 
which accompanied them. Readers who have access to bound vol- 
umes of Scribner’s Magazine, volumes 66-69, covering the years 
1882-5, will enjoy many a quiet laugh over the adventures of the 
author and the inimitable “Jacob.” 


‘Y 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF “MAN AND THE EARTH.” 
CHAPTER I. 

Query: From a broad all-the-world standpoint, what are the 
effects of migration upon the peoples of the world? Is the world 
prosperity increased or diminished? Is the grand average standard 
of life raised or lowered? 
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Topic: The Effect of Civilization on Population. 

References: “Population and Progress, Fortnightly Review, 
vol. 86:1001; ibid. 87:215. “Western Civilization and Birth Rate,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 12 :607. 

General References on the Chapter: “The Earth as Modified 
by Man,” by George P. Marsh; “American History and Its Geo- 
graphic Conditions,” by Ellen Churchill Semple (contains a good 
bibliography). Geographic Influences in American History. Brigham. 

CHAPTER II. 

Query: In the Mississippi Basin much of the coal is taken 
from the third and fourth veins. This practically destroys the upper 
veins. Should the mine operators be compelled to mine the upper 
veins (of very inferior quality) first? 

Topic: Peat as Fuel. 

References: Electrochemical and Metallurgical Industry, 

3:421 (Nov., 05); The my eI American Supplement, Nov. 18, ’05; 
Engineering News, Sept. 6, ’06. General References. Coal: See 
Engineering Index, under Mining and Metallurgy. 

Water Power: Ibid. under Electrical Engineering, Generating 
Stations, Hydro-electric. 

Wind Power: Review of Reviews, 29:183. 

Tidal Power: Scientific American Supplement, 60:24832. 


CHAPTER III. 


When the new construction work has caught up with the de- 
mands of the population will there be a decrease in the demand for 
material, or will the demand for maintenance be equal to the pres- 
ent demand for new construction? Will the new construction work 
catch up with the demands of the population at any time? 

Topic: Low-Grade Ores as the Future Source of Metals. 

References on Low-Grade Copper Ores: Mining and Scientific 
Press (Ely, Nevada), July, ’05; Mining Porphyry Ore of Bingham, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Sept. 14, ’07. See also U. S. 
Geological Survey publications, contributions to Economic Geology, 
’05, ’06, 07. Monograph on Bingham, Utah, copper deposits (these 
may be obtained from your Congressman). 

General References: See Engineering Index, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Query: How will the development of irrigation in the West 
affect conditions in the Mississippi Valley? Consider the shift of 
population, the decrease in the fertility of land due to continued 
tillage, the size of farms, etc. How will the population become 
adjusted? 

Topic: Dry Farming. 

References: ielconind, 62 :885, Apr. 18, 07; Scientific Amer- 
ican, 99 :120, August 22, ’08; Outlook, 85:342, Feb. 16, ’07. 

References on Irrigation: Review of Reviews, 'N. ¥.. 29 3305 ; 
National Magazine, 15:642; ibid., 15:718; THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
35 :586; Forum, 33 :363; W orld’s Work, 4:2491. 


a — 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MARCH. 


FIRST WEEK. FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 4 

In Tue Cuautauguan: “The Friendship of Nations,” Chapter VI. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature,” Chap- 
ter VII. Alexandre Dumas and “The Three Musketeers” 
“Man and the Earth,” Chapter I. Earth and Man. 

SECOND WEEK. MARCH 4-II. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature,” Chap- 
ter VIII. Balzac’s “Eugénie Grandet,” Chapter IX. George 
Sand. “Man and the Earth,” Chapter Il. “The Future of 
Power.” 

THIRD WEEK. MARCH 11-18. 

In THe CHautauguan: “A Reading Journey in Holland,” Chap- 
ter VI. Dutch Farming, Dutch Pottery, etc. - 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature,” Chapter 

Emile Zola: Le Réve. “Man and the Earth,” Chapter III, 
The Exhaustion of Metals. 


FOURTH WEEK. MARCH 18-25. 

In THe CHautTauguan: Dutch Art and Artists, Chapter VI. The 
Landscape and Marine Painters. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature, ” Chap- 
ter XI. Rostand: “Cyrano de Bergerac.” “Man ‘and the 
Earth,” Chapter IV. The Unknown Lands. 

FIFTH WEEK. MARCH 25-APRIL I. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature,” Chap- 
ter XII. Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise,” Chapter XIII. Schiller’s 
“Wilhelm Tell.” “Man and the Earth,” Chapter V. Land 


from the Waters. 
ad 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK. FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 4. 
Review and Discussion of article on Friendship of — 
Reading: Selections from “By the Christmas Fire,” S. M. Croth- 
ers part of the chapter on “The Bayonet Poker.” 
a “The Three Musketeers.” (See suggestions in Round 
able.) 
Roll Call: Answered by a bit of striking description from the novel. 
Reports and Discussions on “Man and the Earth,” Chapter I. (See 
suggestions in Round Table.) 
SECOND WEEK. MARCH 4-II. 
Study of Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet on plan suggested in Round 


Table. 

Roll Call: Current Events or items of interest relating to “The 
Future of Power” from current scientific news. 

Reports and Discussion on “Man and the Earth,” Chapter II. (See 
Round Table.) 

Study of George Sand. (See Suggestions in Round Table.) 

Paper: Incidents in the life of George Sand. (See bibliography 
and much interesting material in the “Warner Library of the 
“World’s Best Literature.”) 

THIRD WEEK. MARCH 11-18. 

Paper with Map Study: The Reclamation of the Zuyder Zee. (See 

World 1 0- -Day, 8: :283-8. March, ’o5, Review of Reviews, 30:318- 


22, Sept., 04, also McClure’s Magasine, 21 :648-58, Oct., 1903.) 
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Reading: Selections from “Well Worn Roads in Spain and Hol- 
land,” F. Hopkinson Smith; also from Charities, 20:8, April 
4, 08. “Insurance for the Unemployed.” (Circles which have 
access to libraries will find other suggestions under Travel 
Club Programs.) 

Paper: Vondel the Dutch Shakespeare. (See “Warner Library of 
the World’s Best Literature,” “Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe,” E. Gosse.) 

Reading: Selection from article in March CHAUTAUQUAN on Mil- 
ton and Vondel. 

Study of Zola’s “Le Réve.” (See Round Table.) 

Reports and Discussion on “Man and the Earth,’ Chapter III. (See 
Round Table.) 

FOURTH WEEK. MARCH 18-25. 

Roll Call: Quotations from “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

Presentation of one or more scenes in dialogue from the play. 
Cheap editions of the play can easily be secured and the leader 
of this study might select certain scenes which illustrate par- 
ticularly well the qualities which it seems best to bring out. 
(The ‘_—ee ress, Chautauqua, New York, can furnish 
copies. 

Reports and Discussion of Chapter VI in “Dutch Art and Artists.” 
(See bibliography.) 

FIFTH WEEK. MARCH 25-APRIL I. 

Review Questions. 

Roll Call: Quotations from Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise.” (The 
“Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature” contains many 
selections in addition to those in our 

he — “Will'am Tell.” (See suggestions in the Round 

able. 

Reports and Discussion on “Man and the Earth,” Chapter IV. 

a 





THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
Special programs for Graduate Circles and Clubs specializing 
upon the two Dutch Series. (A copy of Baedeker’s “Belgium ard 
olland” is quite indispensable for such clubs.) 
FIRST WEEK. 

Reading of Selections: Experiences of a Dutch Kermis. (See 
chapter on “Alkmaar” in Amicis and in “Sketching Rambles 
in Holland” by Boughton, chapter X.) 

Oral Reports: The South African Museum at Dordrecht (see 
Baedeker); Nicholas Beets (see “Dutch Life in Town and 
Country”). 

Reading: “The North Holland Boer” by Nicholas Beets. (See 
“Holland and the Hollanders,” pp. 18-24.) ; 

Review and Discussion of pictures by Hobbema. (See bibliography 
following Mr. Zug’s article.) 

SECOND WEEK. 

Paper with Map Study: The Reclamation of the Zuyder Zee. (See 
World To-Day, 8:283-8, March, ’os5, and Review of Reviews, 
30 :318-22, Sept., ’04.) 

Reading: Selections from “Reclaiming an Ocean Bed,” McClure’s 
Magazine, 21 :648-58, October, 1903.) 

Book Review: “The Burgomaster’s Wife,” George Ebers; or “The 
Chaperon” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. : 

Review and Discussion of pictures by Ruisdael. (See bibliography 

and Masters in Art.) 
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THIRD WEEK. 

Paper: The Charity Colonies. (See chapter on Groningen and the 
North in “Holland and the Hollanders,” Meldrum, also North 
American Review, 168:251, Feb., 1899, “How Holland Helps 
the Helpless.’’) 

Reading: Selections from article entitled “Insurance for the Un- 
employed” in Charities, 20:8, April 4, ’08 

Papers: The Veenhuizen penal colonists; the Fen peat colonies. 
(See above chapter in “Holland and the Hollanders.”) 

Review and Discussion of the remaining artists considered in Mr. 
Zug’s current article. (See bibliography.) 


FOURTH WEEK. 

Paper: Thomas a Kempis. (Sce encyclopedias, also “Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature.”) 

Readings: Selections relating to Loo, Apeldoorn and Zutphen. 
(See “Holland Described by Great Writers,” and other avail- 
able books.) 

Paper: Vondel, the Dutch Shakespeare. (See article in “Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature,” and “Studies in the 
Literature of Northern Europe,” by E. Gosse.) 

Roll Call: Quotations from Vondel’s “Lucifer.” 

Reading: Selection from article in March Cnautauguan, “Milton 
and Vondel.” 

“= 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MARCH READ- 
INGS. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. CHAPTER VII. WHAT IS INTERNATIONAL 
LAW? 

1. Why is a knowledge of International Law particularly im- 
portant for American citizens? 2. What does the term Interna- 
tional Law mean? 3. How can the use of the word law in this 
connection be defended? 4. By whom is International Law made? 
5. _To whom is it applicable? 6 How is it applied? 7. By whom 
is it applied? 8. Who invented the term International Law? 9. 
What is the final source of law? 10. Why is the Peace of West- 

halia important in the history of International Law? 11. -How is 
caneatindl Law becoming of greater and greater importance in 
world politics? 

CHAPTER VIII. THE SANCTION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

1. What are the apparent differences between municipal and 
International Law? 2. Wherein are they fundamentally alike? 3. 
How is international public opinion made manifest? 4. What hap- 
pens when a nation defies the opinion of its neighbors? 5. How 
may International Law be brought to a higher and more effective 
standing than it now occupies? 

A READING JOURNEY IN THE HOLLOW-LAND. CHAPTER VI. 

1. For what is Aikmaar celebrated? 2. What was the siege 
of Alkmaar? 3. What was the relative strength of the contending 
forces? 4. What is the Kermis? 5. Why is it now rarely per- 
mitted? 6. Who are some of the famous men who have lived in 
Hoorn. 7. What is the legend ccncerning Stavoren? 8 What is 
its chief industry? 10. What was the origin of the golden cap 
worn by the women of Friesland? 11. What are the characteristics 
of the Dutch Boer? 12. Why is the protection of the dykes of such 
vital importance? 
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DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS, CHAPTER VI. LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 
ERS. 


1. How does the landscape rainting of the Dutch school dif- 
fer from that of the early Italian school in purpose and in method? 
2. When was Ruisdael born? 3. What do we know of his life? 
4. How many pictures has he left us? 5. Wherein is his great- 
ness? 6. What are his favorite themes? 7. When did Hobbema 
live? 8 What do we know of him? 9. What were his usual 
themes? 10. What was his greatest quality as a painter? 11. 
What later painters have learned much of him? 12. How did the 
Dutch landscape artists introduce figures into their scenes? 13. 
Who was Adriaen van de Velde? 14. In what is he chiefly suc- 
cessful? 15. Why did the Dutch painters select dark days for 
their pictures? 16. What can we say of the original tints em- 
ployed? 17. In what did the Dutch marine painters succeed? In 
what, fail? Who were some of them? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Can you suggest any war of the last hundred years which 
would have been prevented had there existed an enlightened public 
opinion in the warring nations? 2. Cite some recent instances of 
international relations which show the growth of the peace spirit. 

1. What are some of the more recent triumphs of international 
unity of purpose? 2. What are some of the recent breaches of in- 
ternational ethics which have excited protest? 

1. When did the Battle of Hoorn occur? 2. What were the 
contending forces? 3. When was Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) 
discovered? 4. To whom does it now belong? 5. When did the 
Dutch colonize South Africa? 6. What was the result of the Eng- 
= Boer war upon the political status of the Dutch in the Trans- 
vaal? 






1. Who was Benozzo Gozzoli? 2. Who was Botticelli? 3. 
When did the following artists live: Gainsborough, Corot, Rous- 
seau? 3. Of what school and time were Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
and Fra Lippo Lippi? 4. What great American marine painter is 
still living and working? 


; = 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY 
READINGS. 


1. Octavius and Mark Antony representing the aristocracy 
of Rome, defeated in two battles. Brutus and Cassius, leaders of 
the republicans, both of them perished. This with other events, 
paved the way for the Empire. 2. A Roman legendary hero, born 
about 519 B. C. He is remembered chiefly for his military exploits. 
Called from h‘s farm in 458 by the Senate to assume the dictatorship 
of the army. He conquered the Aequians, who had held the army 
captive, and in sixteen days finished his work and laid down his 
dictatorship. At the age of eighty he was again appointed dic- 
tator, successfully defeating the traitor Spurius Melius. 3. Caligula 
was the adopted son of Tiberius, whose death was in some measure 
attributed to him. He began his rule at twenty-five years of age 
and during his four years became cruel and licentious to the verge 
of madness. Claudius was grandson of Tiberius, feeble both in 
mind and body. Made Emperor by the pretorian guards. His ami- 
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able disposition ae corrupted by his infamous wife and corrupt 
favorites. 4. Edward Gibbon. He had a varied experience of 
life. In his youth he spent a few months at Oxford followed by 
study under a private tutor at Lausanne, Switzerland. Served 
in the militia for seven years, was elected to parliament, and later 
retired to Lausanne, where he lived and wrote for the remainder of 
his life. 5. Cinna: A Roman general and statesman. Consul 
with Marius in 86 B. C. leader of the popular party against Sulla. 
Marius: A distinguished Roman general, who served in many 
campaigns in various parts of the Empire and held many civic posi- 
tions. His rivalry with Sulla caused the first civil war in 88 B. C. 
He and Cinna captured Rome in 87 and proscribed the aristocrats. 
Sulla: An able Roman general. His rivalry with Marius led to the 
first civil war in Rome. He expelled the Marians and issued a 
sweeping proscription—the first of its kind in Roman history—a 
veritable reign of terror. Persons listed by him might be killed 
with impunity and their property confiscated and sold by public 
auction. Rewards were offered and no man’s life was safe. 6. 
Three hundred years. 7. A collection of paintings by the gifted but 
eccentric painter Anton Joseph Wiertz. He painted some classic 
scenes, a Homeric battle, Polyphemus devouring the companions 
of Ulysses, etc. Others with moral purpose, namely a picture called 
Hunger, Madness, and Crime (to press the claims of ee 
vision of a beheaded man (to protest against capital punishment), 
Napoleon in Hell (to illustrate the horrors of war), etc. The 
Museum which was formerly his country residence and studio, was 
purchased by the government after his death. 

1. Adrian, or Hadrian VI. Pope from 1522-3. He was Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Louvain and tutor of Archduke 
Charles, later Charles V. He was Bishop of Tortosa and Grand 
Inquisitor of Aragon; Cardinal later for a time, regent of Spain. 
As pope he corrected some of the external abuses of the church, 
but failed to check the reformation. 2. The War of the Spanish 
Succession, between France on one side and Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Prussia, Savoy, and Portugal on the other, and acceded to by 
Spain. Philip V. (Bourbon) was confirmed as king of Spain but 
the crowns of France and Spain were never to be united. France 
recognized the Protestant succession in England. Holland was 
secured and the Spanish Netherlands ceded to Austria. 3. From 
the Latin bulla, a seal. 4. An Eastern romance by Beckford writ- 
ten in French and published in 1787. So called from the name of 
the hero. An English translation was published anonymously three 
years earlier and has superseded the original. 5. A twelfth night 
custom when the office of Bean King or Master of Ceremonies was 
filled by the one who found a bean in his part of the twelfth night 
cake. 6. The Family Concert, at the Art Institute, Chicago; Dutch 
Kermess, The Uld Rat Comes to the Trap at Last, Metropolitan 
uwiuseum ; Family Scene, a Landscape and Figures, Family Fete, New 
York Historial Society. 7. Jacob Cats. 


‘= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


“I must confess,” said one of the Round Table delegates, “that 
about this time of year I feel the need of a mental change. I’m 
sometimes afraid that it’s an evidence of fickle mindedness. I en- 
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joyed our historical book in the fall immensely, but now I seem 
to be tired of the history and am quite eager to get into our studies 
in literature and science.” “Your experience is a good deal like 
mine,” responded a New Yorker, “and I recently found at least a 
partial answer to my perplexity in a very suggestive new book by 
President King called ‘The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual 
Life.’ Let me quote these few lines: 

“*We are to expect from both physical and psychical conditions 
changing vital feelings, alternation of moods, altering power of at- 
tention and some consequent ebb and flow in conviction and in the 
sense of reality. We need not regard this as wholly a weakness; 
it is in part, at least, an evidence of the breadth of our nature.’” 

“This is perhaps,” said Pendragon, “one of the reasons why 
our Chautauqua Circle makes such a wide appeal. It provides for 
this fluctuation in our mental attitude, keeping us at the same time 
in one general line of study so that we may turn from history 
to literature or to art, as the case may be, and find that each tells 
a different aspect of the one story. We have all had the experi- 
ence of finding a given book deadly dull when we are tired but 
when our minds are fresh or are stimulated by the influence of 
others we are astonished to see how much the book interests us. 
Don’t be too exacting with yourselves. Make note of the thoughts 
that you want to remember and grow in your own natural way. 
Now we must hear from a new Circle at Monroe, Louisiana. They 
have all the ardor of youth!” 

“The Monroe C. L. S. C. is a new Circle,” replied the delegate. 
“We have some fourteen or fifteen members. Our membership 
embraces school teachers, bookkeepers, bankers, business men, and 
housewives. The ‘Foundations of Modern Europe’ has roused 
considerable interest among the students. The author has left the 
beaten paths and while many of our members do not agree with the 
opinions expressed, they are unanimous in the verdict that he is an 
original thinker and has made us think of things we never had 
thought of before. Ruskin tells us that that should be the goal of 
the author, and the author who merely makes us say, “That is 
just what I think,” is a rank failure. A great diversity of opinion 
was expressed regarding the character of Napoleon. Most of us 
have been taught to regard Napoleon as an ambitious monster with- 
out a single redeeming quality. Since the study of this our first book, 
even the most sincere haters of Napoleon have modified their views 
regarding the man, while others are ardent admirers of the man’s 
genius and his personal qualities, and consider him so far superior 
to the petty contemporary sovereigns that there can be no compari- 
son. Some of our members expressed the well known fact, that 
the story of Napoleon, his rule, his power, his fall and degradation, 
is simply another picture of the fickleness of public favor. Our 
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Circle was unanimous in its expression of contempt for the reaction- 
ary measures following the downfall of Napoleon. We got an in- 
sight into the character of the rank and file of the Italian people 
as well as that of Cavour and Gambetta. Our conclusion regarding 
the characters who stand out so prominently during these various 
periods is, that any of these great characters are simply accentuated 
pictures of the people and conditions of the times in which they 
lived. The current events d'scussed have included the Presidential 
election, the Balkan question, and the ‘calling down’ of the German 
Emperor, much surprise being expressed over the emphatic manner 
in which the German people dared to express their disapproval. 
In the light of such events we have concluded that monarchy and 
monarchs are not such terribly irrepressible, unapproachable institu- 
tions after all. The above are only a few of the things we have con- 
sidered. We are hampered somewhat in the fact that our little town 
‘suffers’ from an over-supply of clubs, study sections, and organi- 
zations innumerable.” 
id 


“We are an illustration,” said the Dardanelle, Arkansas, dele- 
gate, “of a club which is no longer one of the ‘over-supply’ referred 
to by the Monroe delegate. We've been a Shakespeare Club for 
six years and our training as a club has given us twelve hard work- 
ing members who have never enjoyed three months’ work more 
than since we entered the charmed Circle of Chautauqua. The first 
chapter of the first book called for the most lively discussion and 
the severest criticisms, some of us thinking the American troops 
were not given proper credit in the author’s treatment of the Revo- 
lutionary War. We got more real pleasure from the study of the 
chapters on Napoleon than from any others, but you know that is 
always a fascinating subject. The chapters on ‘The Hollow-Land’ 
were real eye-openers to some of us who had never given the sub- 
ject much study or thought. One member who attended the St. 
Louis Exposition, is wishing she could have had Mr. Zug’s Dutch 
Art studies before she went. We shall certainly make use of them 
the first time another World’s Fair comes our way!” 

“The Butler Circle of Missouri,” remarked the next speaker, 
“is five years old. We have eighteen members and this year’s work 
is considered the best yet. We feel sometimes that our lack of the 
artistic temperament keeps us from getting all we might from the 
Dutch Art and Artists, yet we give it due care in study and some 
of our members find it the most interesting subject in the course. 
Dr. Reich has presented an intricate and usually dull subject in a 
most interesting manner. His masterful grasp of historical data, 
his unprejudiced opinions, and his keen insight into the sequence 
of events have excited the admiration and favorable comment of 
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our members. The study of Napoleon has called forth discussions, 
and we have gained many new thoughts concerning this great world- 
character. The problems of how to interest more men in the 
Chautauqua work and how to establish and maintain a library have 
been discussed in the Circle without finding a solution.” 

“These are both live questions,” commented Pendragon, “and 
the fact that large numbers of C. L. S. C. Circles have successfully 
organized and maintained public libraries may be emphasized for 
your encouragement. It is true also that in spite of the natural dis- 
position in many cases to make the Chautauqua Circle purely a 
woman’s club, the value of a mixed circle has outweighed all other 
considerations and the majority of the circles represent both men 
and women.” 

“I may say in passing,” added the delegate of the Washington 
Circle of Brooklyn, New York, “that though I don’t know how 
much we can claim in the way of the ‘artistic temperament’ we 
are finding great interest in the Dutch Art Studies. We have special- 
ized upon them and are collecting pictures from various sources. 
We shall have quite an album for reference by the end of the year.” 

“We are a group of teachers, nine of us,” reported a member 
from Marion, Alabama. “We feel as if the chief function of the 
first book of the course had been to take the wind out of our sails! 
but we learned some new and interesting facts. We are enjoying 
‘Seen in Germany’ thoroughly and the magazine articles with the 
fine illustrations appeal to us greatly.” 

“Speaking of teachers,” said a delegate from Tennessee, “I 
should like to mention that the members of the Bristol Teachers’ 
Association have recently formed two flourishing Circles, one in 
Bristol, Virginia, and the other in Bristol, Tennessee. You shall 
hear more from us later.” 


= 


“The Peace and War questions have stirred our fifteen mem- 
bers quite vigorously,” reported the president of the Vincent Circle 
of Indianapolis. “Of course we are all enthusiastic advocates of 
peace but Professor Reich’s book gave us some rather new points 
of view. The possibility that war might at times be preferable 
to peace was pressed upon us so ardently in one of our discussions 
that, shall I tell it?—a member confessed that being pugilistically 
inclined, she had about decided to keep on cherishing the fighting 
spirit! We found ‘Foundations of Modern Europe’ so interesting 
that we were sorry to come to the end.” 

“You will see from the following list of our occupations,” said 
the delegate from Antwerp, New York, “that we are likely to have 
a good deal of variety in our points of view. Our music teacher, 
for instance, has traveled abroad and gives us many interesting 
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personal recollections, business men and teachers, housekeepers, 
clerks, and one dressmaker, all show various aptitudes. We've kept 
a good many of the old school traditions in our Circle with spelling 
and pronunciation matches, quizzes with books closed, etc., map 
reviews, written character studies, and an illuminating book re- 
view of ‘Emile.’ Visitors now and then drop in on us from other 
towns, on which occasions we try: not to make our ‘serious’ methods 
seem discouraging for they are wonderfully stimulating to us! We 
have found great interest and pleasure in the study of the unusual 
words in ‘Foundations of Modern Europe.’” 


“As the Avon, New York, C. L. S. C. has not been repre- 
sented at the Round Table for some time, I should like to report 
for ‘The Invincibles,’ as we are known locally,” said the delegate. 
“We anticipated the ringing of the Bryant bell and ‘had our ear to 
the earth,’ its echo finding us fully organized. Seven of our mem- 
bers of last year’s Circle were at Chautauqua Assembly last sum- 
mer and their glowing accounts have increased the interest in Chau- 
tauqua so that the membership of our Circle has grown from 
eighteen to twenty-eight. We meet in the homes of members the 
second and fourth Monday evening of each month. A committee 
is appointed to arrange a program for each meeting, which is con- 
fined for the most part to the subjects covered by the required 
readings. An interesting, and we think valuable, feature of our 
system is the friendly competition for points during the season (the 
circle being equally divided for the purpose) as it insures regular 
and prompt attendance, reading done up to date of each meeting and 
a literary treat in quotations at roll call. A rule in connection there- 
with which provides that any member who refuses to do any regular 
work assigned shall lose two points has worked admirably. Points 
are made by attendance, being present at roll call, responding with 
quotation from the designated author, and having reading done to 
date; cach member being able to make four points at each meeting. 

“The interest in our meetings is such that it takes more than 
stormy nights or muddy roads to keep members away. You may 
laugh at my allusion to muddy roads, but I am sure you will not when 
I tell you that we have three farmers and their wives in our circle, 
one of whom has to drive six miles to meetings. 

“We have been intensely interested in ‘Foundations of Modern 
Europe,’ but are not fully in accord with the views of the author. 
At a recent meeting four of our members debated the question, 
‘Resoived, that the influence of Napoleon I is beneficial to the 
world,’ in which the author of the above mentioned work was 
severely criticised for his defence of the character and acts of Napo- 
leon and leading Frenchmen of his day. 
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“Our programs are varied, but follow quite closely the subjects 
treated in the required reading. A critic reports at the close of each 
meeting on the deportment, etymology, superfluous words, etc., of the 
members. A little time is given each meeting to the discussion of 
current events in Europe, a field that has been prolific with events 
of interest to the student of history this winter. As an illustration of 
the range of subjects covered at our meetings I give herewith the 
program for December 14th: Miss C. gave a paper on “The Unity 
of Italy;’ Mr. G. briefly reviewed the history of the world peace 
movement; Miss C. led the discussion of the effects of the reaction 
of the war spirit in Europe, assisted by Rev. Mr. M. on ‘The Bene- 
fits,’ and Miss M. on ‘The Effect on Music, Literature and Art,’ which 
was followed by a general discussion; Miss H. gave a paper on “The 
French Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, and President P. gave a 
synopsis of a lecture delivered ‘by Mr. Horace Fletcher before the 
Seventh District Dental Association at Rochester on ‘Scientific 
Nutrition.’ 

“We have invited a member of the faculty of a Rochester in- 
stitution of learning to address us at an early meeting on ‘Conserva- 
tion of Our National Resources—Human Life,’ so we are widening 
our interests in many ways.” 

“Our study of ‘Man and the Earth,” said Pendragon, prom- 
ises to touch many new fields well worth exploring. I note in 
closing, this report from Vineland, New Jersey, which refers to the 
Circle’s study of conditions relating to the peat industry in this 
country. Many of you may be able to bring to the Round Table 
reports of local geological conditions unfamiliar to the rest of us. 
Don’t forget it! 


=— 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON MAN AND THE EARTH. 
CHAPTER I. EARTH AND MAN. 

1. Show how as man becomes more civilized his use of iron in- 
creases. 2. To what extent is this true of other metals? 3. 
Show how substances unknown to the ancients have become most 
important in our time. 4. In what different ways is modern man 
taxing the resources of the earth? 5. How is this illustrated by 
the soils in certain countries? 6. Why is it a battle “with one of 
the inevitables?” 7. Why is man likely to remain upon the earth 
for a long time? 8. What possible increase in population may be 
anticipated? 9. Show how the different continents may or may not 
support a much larger population. 10. How are we to maintain 
the fertility of the soil necessary to the support of a great popula- 
tion? 


CHAPTER II. THE FUTURE OF POWER. 
1. What economic feature of our time most clearly separates 
our culture from that of the ancients? 2. What are the different 
kinds of solar energy available for man? 3. What possibilities 
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can we forsee in the use of wind? 4. How is the future of water 
power likely to bring about great changes? 5. What advantages 
will be found in the rivers in man’s future quest for power? 6. 
Why is the tide likely to become important as a source of energy? 
7. Why cannot the inner heat of the earth be utilized by man? 8. 
What seems likely to be the future of the forests? 9. What rela- 
tion has peat to the future problem of power? 10. How and in 
what forms are the various compounds of carbon stored in the 
earth? 11. Why are these compounds of carbon not to be relied 
upon indefinitely? 12. What is true as to the amount and distri- 
bution of petroleum? 13. What future value will the beds of 
shale have? 
CHAPTER III. THE EXHAUSTION OF METALS. 


1. How did the ingenuity of man’s ancestors compare with 
that of the birds and insects? 2. How would the exhaustion of 
metals affect man’s needs for domestic and transportation pur- 
poses? 3. What are the most important of our metals and why? 
4. Give a brief account of the iron fields of the United States. 
5. Why is the world’s supply of iron not likely to be increased 
from the resources of Australia, Africa, and South America? 6. 
What is the general outlook for the iron supply? 7. What is 
likely to be the case with copper, and why? 8. In what respects 
does aluminum seem to offer an admirable substitute for these 
metals? 9. What difficulties stand in the way of its use? 10 
What has been the effect of the increased production of gold? 11. 
Why has silver become “a very pauper among the metals?” 12. 
Why are lead and tin not likely to hold their own in the future? 
13. Why are mercury and platinum of great service to civilization? 
14. What is likely to be the future of sulphur? 15. Why may we 
be hopeful regarding nitrates in spite of their lack in the earth? 16. 
What of the question of the transmutation of metals? 


CHAPTER IV. THE UNWON LANDS. 


1. What proportion of the present uncultivated land of the 
earth has been reclaimed by engineering processes? 2. Why do 
the arid wastes seem geologically “temporary?” 3. Why are desert 
soils often unfit for tillage when first irrigated? 4. Why do they 
require more water than soils supplied by rainfall? 5. Why are 
these soils more likely to be permanently fertile? 6. What parts 
of the world are most favorable to irrigation and why? 7. How 
is the subject of irrigation related to race development? 8. Com- 
pare Africa and Australia with respect to possible irrigation. 9. 
Compare the two Americas. 10. What are the great valleys in the 
United States which lend themselves to irrigation? 11. Show 
how these compare in importance and why. 12. How great will 
be the food bearing capacity of these soils in the future? 13. By 
what other means will the food supplv be still further increased? 
14. What gains to the earth and man will ultimately result from 
extensive irrigation? 

CHAPTER V. LAND FROM THE WATERS. 

1. From what natural causes is much land too wet for agri- 
cultural purposes? 2. Of how large a proportion of the ecarth’s 
surface is this true? 3. What attempts have been made in Europe 
to reclaim this land? 4. Show how great are the possibilities of 
winning land along the sea shore. 5. How may land be won from 
the large rivers? 6. How are peat morasses formed? 7. What 
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are climbing bogs? 8. To what countries are they limited and why? 
9. To what extent may land be won from drainable lakes? 


CHAPTER VI. THE PROBLEM OF THE NILE. 


1. How did the situation of the Nile Valley protect its popu- 
lation from invasions? 2. Descr’be the characteristics of th’s great 
river. 3. Why did the people of this revion become agriculturists? 
4. What ancient conditions still exist? 5. Why is British rule in 
Egypt likely to have a free hand? 6. Describe in general the en- 
gineering works so far undertaken. 7. Show how the rise of the 
Nile is affected by different kinds of currents. 8 How greatly 
could the cultivable regions of Egypt be extended? 9. Show how 
effectively the Nile water could be stored at various points. 10. 
How far would storage be possible in the eastern tributaries? 11. 
What possibilities for power does the river suggest ? 12. Why is 
this kind of power especially needed in Egypt? 13. How large 
a population will the country in future be able to sustain? 14. What 
is “ nature of the Egyptians? 15. How are they adapted to British 
rule? 

CHAPTER VII. THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SOIL. 
1. How is the soil coating formed? 2. Why is it important 
that this soil should be allowed to move seaward in some measure? 
What destructive agencies affect the soil as soon as it is sub- 
jected to tillage? 4. Show how in America we have been especially 
prodigal in our waste of the soil. 5. What should be the first step 
in the effort to check the waste of soil? 6. How modern is the 
practice of enriching the soil with mineral fertilizers? 7. Describe 
the progress from the use of guano to rock fertilization. 8. How 
did the rocks accumulate these fertilizing elements? 9. What con- 
centrated phosphates are at present available and where? 10. What 
will be available when these are exhausted? 11. What does this 
indicate as to the obligations of governments toward the soil? 
CHAPTER VIII. THE RESOURCES OF THE SEA. 

1. How is the ocean constantly reinforced with inorganic 
matter and how much does it receive? 2. How does the ocean 
vegetation compare with that of the land? 3. How abundant is 
the animal life of the sea? 4. How far do we at present make 
use of this ‘fe for food? 5. How may this food supply be in- 
creased? 6. Show how this has been done and how it may be 
further extended. 7. How may the study of sea life be conducted 
advantareously by our governments 8. Why is it possible that the 
seal industry may be largely developed? 9. How may the breed- 
ine of sea birds help to supply the needs of man? 

CHAPTER IX. THE CHANGES TO COME IN THE HUMAN PERIOD. 

1. How do our human measurements of time compare with 
those which relate to geologic changes? 2. For how many years 
is it possible that the human body has kept its general shape? 3. 
How far is this fixity of structure been noted in other organic 
series? 4. What interesting fact is illustrated by the crayfish? 5. 
In what respect are we to look for the greatest changes in the 
nature of man? 6. What great differences already exist among men 
and why are we slow to recognize them? 7. What general condi- 
tions indicates that the man of the future will be a “world power?” 
8 Illustrate this by our growing attitude toward disease? 9. 
How does the earth compare with some other planets in “youthful- 
ness?” 10. What great changes in climate has the human race 
already experienced? 11. What other changes does it seem likely 
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will occur? 12. Why does it seem probable that the continents 
will be enlarged? 13. What is to be expected from the volcanoes 
of the future and why? 

CHAPTER X. THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH. 

1. How is it evident that the sense of beauty exists in the 
lower animals? 2. What is true of the esthetic instinct in the 
mammalia below man? 3. How do the earliest primitive men show 
this same lack? 4. What strange fact in this connection is noted 
as man develops? 5. Show how slowly and yet steadily man’s 
sense of the beauty of landscape has developed. 6. What practical 
steps have been taken in many directions to preserve this beauty? 

How may we feel assured that the possibilities of beauty in 
the earth will not suffer at the hands of the future man? 
CHAPTER XI. THE FUTURE OF NATURE UPON THE EARTH. 

1. How numerous are the organic species of plants and ani- 
mals upon the earth? 2. What is the nature of their relation 
to each other? 3. How is this illustrated in the case of weeds? 
4. What is likely to be the future of the back-boned animal world? 
5. What are the great dangers from the insect world? 6. Why 
is man of this age morally bound to preserve specimens of forms 
likely to become extinct? 7. What species among the insects are 
most important to the psychologist? 8. Illustrate the danger of 
extinction of valuable birds. 9. Which of the mammals seem liable 
to be extinguished? 10. What peculiar importance has the ele- 
phant? 11. What reasons demand our preservation of many of 
the higher forms of animal life? 

CHAPTERS XII AND XIII. THE LAST OF THE EARTH AND MAN, CON- 
CLUSION. 

1. What length of life do scientists give to the sun and why? 
2. What is the general result of the earth’s loss of heat? 3. 
How do the tides affect the movement of the earth? 4. How many 
years does it seem probable, are still ahead of our earth? 5. What 

uestion has been raised as to the supply of oxygen and carbon? 

Q How is the loss of the latter made good? 7. What seems 
probably true of oxygen? 8. What questions as to the heat and 
cold of space have been discussed by geologists? 9. How is the 
fear of comets practically disposed of? 10. Discuss the dangers 
from meteorites. 11. What is the probable situation regarding 
planetoids and their kind? 12. What may we conjecture as to the 
character of the future men of our earth? 


a? 
Esperanto News 


The layman is often puzzled to know why some testimony 
is acceptable to the court while other is rejected and also why one 
item will appear almost simultaneously in all the newspapers of the 
United States to the exclusion of others. The first case is regulated 
by the law of evidence, the second by what the United Press con- 
siders as “news.” 

The introduction of Esperanto into the United States, the tak- 
ing up of Esperanto by institutions of learning, the holding of con- 
ventions, the election of national officers, etc., were “news” at the 
time of their occurrence, and as such were chronicled by the United 
Press. 
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But now, Esperanto has become an established fact, therefore, 
its continued existence, to steady growth as proved by the fact that 
one or two hundred new members are joining the Esperanto Asso- 
ciation of North America every month (271 last month), not taking 
into account the greater number who become interested without 
taking the trouble to join the association, etc., in short all that per- 
tains to its regular existence is taken as a matter of course, and 
this ceases to be “news.’ 

On the other hand, the death of Esperanto would be “news” 
and when five men, for reasons best known to themselves, decided 
by a vote of three to two to abandon Esperanto for something else, 
just as some people will take up Postum in place of coffee, and then 
sent word to the United Press that Esperanto was dead because the 
whole of New York had repudiated it, the press published the an- 
nouncement broadcast, because it would have been “news,” if true. 


Not only is the Esperanto Association of North America pro- 
oy F in a very satisfactory manner but the fairness and broad- 
ness of its constitution is attracting the attention of Esperantists 
all over the world and even now federations similar to our State As- 
sociations are forming all over Europe so that every country will 
soon have a regular Esperanto organization which will greatly facili- 
tate international agreements. 


PROGRAM SECOND ESPERANTO CONGRESS. 


Chautauqua, N. Y., August 9 to August 14, 1909. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 7. 
Opening of reception headquarters. Examination for diplomas. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 8. 
Esperanto Service, 3 p.m. Higgins Hall. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Opening of Congress, Auditorium, 11 a. m. 
Raising of Esperanto Flag, College Hill, 2 p. m. 
Council meeting, E. A. of N. A, College, 4 Pp. m. 
Esperanto Concert, Auditorium, 8 p. m. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST I0. 
Divisional meeting E. A. of N. ~~ 9 a. m. 
Main Address, Auditorium, 2 p. 
Amateur theatricals, Higgins all, 8 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST II. 
Caucus of Esperantists, Higgins Hall, 2 p 
Esperanto Play (professionals), Caaves, Theater, 8 p. m. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 12. 
Election of New Council and Officers, Higgins Hall, 2 p. m. 
Dance, Lakewood Club, 8 p. m. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 13. 


Business meeting, Closing of Congress, Higgins Hall, 2 p. m. 
Informal reception, Higgins Hall, 8 p. m. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14. 
Excursion to Niagara Falls, 7 a. m. 
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ESPERANTO. 


La infano reiras al la komodo, 

li haltas antaii la spegulo, 

Lia kombilo kaj lia harbroso kuSas sur la 
komodo, 

li prenas la kombilon, 

li kombas sian hararon antaiien, posten 
kaj flanken, 

li brosas gin per la harbroso, 

li dislimas la hararon, 

li glatigas la hararon, 

li metas la kombilon kaj la broson sur la 
komodon. 


Li iras al sia kamero, 

li prenas paron da Souj el la kamero, 
li sidigas sur segon, 

li metas la Suojn planken, 

li senvestas la pantoflojn, 

li piedvestas la Suojn. 


Li levigas, 

li metas la piedon sur la segon, 

li prenas la la¢cojn, 

li tiras la lacojn, 

li lacas unu Suon kaj poste la alian, 

li portas la pantoflojn en la kaneron. 


Lia veSto dependas de hoko en la kam- 
ero, 

li decroéas la veSton, 

li brosas gin per balaileto, 

li pasigas la dekstran brakon trans la 
ekstra armtruo, 

li pasigas la maldekstran brakon trans 
la maldekstra armtruo, 

li kunigas la ekstremajojn de sia vesto. 


Por fari tion: 

li prenas la unuan butonon, 

li pasigas la unuan butonon trans la unua 
Eesantien, 

li ellasas la unuan butonon, 

li butonumas la duan sammaniere, 

li butonumas la trian, 

li butonumas sian veSton de la supro 
gis la malsupro, 

kaj la veSto kovras la supron de lia 
korpo. 


Lia vesto ankaii dependas de hoko en la 
kamero, 

li decroéas la veston, 

li brosas gin, 

kaj li surmetas gin. 


The child goes back to his bureau, 
he stops in front of the mirror, 
his comb and brush lie upon the bureau. 


he takes his comb, 

he combs his hair in front, behind and 
on the side, 

he brushes it with the hair brush, 

he parts his hair, 

he smooths his hair, 

he puts the comb and the brush upon the 
bureau. 


He goes to his closet, 

he takes a pair of shoes from his closet, 
he sits down on a chair, 

he puts his shoes on the floor, 

he takes off his slippers 

he puts on his shoes. 


He rises, 

he puts his foot on a chair, 

he takes the laces, 

he pulls the shoestrings, 

he laces one shoe and then the other, 
he carries his slippers into his closet. 


His vest hangs from a hook in his 
closet, 

he takes down his vest, 

he brushes it with the whiskbroom, 

he passes the right arm through the 
right armhole, 

he passes the left arm through the left 
armhole, 

he joins the sides of his vest. 


To do this: 

he takes the first button, 

he passes the first button through the 
first buttonhole, 

he lets go the first button, 

he buttons the second like the first, 

he buttons the third, 

he buttons his vest from top to bottom, 


and the vest covers the top of his body. 


His coat also hangs from a hook in his 
closet, 

he takes down the coat, 

he brushes it, 

and he puts it on. 
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Li de nove alproksimigas sin al la ko- 
modo, 

li prenas puran postukon, 

li metas gin en la malantaiian poSon de 
sia pantalono, 


Li prenas tondileton el tondilingo 


li detondas la ungojn, 

li purigas ilin per la pinto de sia un- 
gofajlilo, 

li fajlas lin, 

li poluras ilin per polurilo, 

li pretigas sin forlasi la Cambro. 


La infano malsupreniras en la salonon, 
li renkontas tie la patro kaj la patrino, 
li sin direktas al la dua, 
li kisas Sin, 
li deziras al Si bonan matenon, 

ste li iras kisi la patron, 

iu demandas al li 
kied li sanas. 


Dume, 

la servistino metas la matenmangon sur 
la tablon, 

si jetas jastan ripidan rigardon sur la 
tablon, 

si igas sin certa 

ke ciu afero estas sur gia loko 

tiam si sciigas 

ke la matenmango estas preta. 


ili entasas en la mangocambron, 
ili prenas placonje la tablo, 

ili kunmetas la manojn, 

ili kilmas la kapon, 

kaj la patro elparolas la benon. 


Post la prego ill prenas iliajn buStukojn, 
ili tiras ilin el la turkoringoj, 

ili malfaldas ilin, 

ili etendas ilin sur iliajn genuojn. 


Estas melonetoj sur la tablo, 

Tiujci melonoj estas duone tran¢itaj, 

ili estas plenigita per pistita glacio, 

ili lestis la tutan nokton en la glacikesto, 

tial ili estas tute malvarmaj kaj tre mal- 
satigantaj. 


La patro al li proponas melonon, dirante, 
“Cu vi deziras melonon?” 

La infano respondas, 

” 

Jes, patro, mi petas. 


He again draws near his bureau, 


he takes a clean handkerchief, 
he puts it in the hind pocket of his 
trousers. 


He takes a small pair of scissors from 
the scissors-case, 

he clips his finger nails, 

he cleans them with the point of his 
nail-file, 

he cleans them, 

he polishes them with the polisher, 

he gets ready to leave the room. 


The child goes down to the parlor, 
he meets there his father and mother, 
he goes to the latter, 

he kisses her, 

he wishes her good morning, 

then he goes to kiss his father, 

who asks him 

how he is. 


Meanwhile 
the maid serves breakfast, 


she casts a last rapid glance upon the 
table, 

she makes sure 

that everything is in place, 

then she announces 

that breakfast is ready. 


They pass into the dining-room, 
they take places at the table, 
they fold their hands, 

they bow their heads, 

and the father says grace. 


After the prayer they take their napkins, 
they take them from their rings, 

they unfold them, 

they spread them upon their knees. 


There are small melons upon the table, 

these melons are cut in halves, 

they are filled with crushed ice, 

they stayed all night in the icebox, 

therefore they are quite cold and very 
appetizing. 


His father offers some melon by saying, 
“Do you want any melon?” 

The child answers, 

“Yes, father, please.” 











is 








La servistino metas la sukerujon pro- 
ksime de la infano, child, 

Tiu ¢i Sutas la glacionen la teleron, 

prenas pulvoran sukeron, 

li supersutas la melonon per sukero. 
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La patro prenas duonon da melono, The father takes half a melon, 
metas gin sur teleron, puts it on a plate, 

kaj pasigas gin al la infano, and passes it to the child, 

kiu diras, who says, 

“Mi dankas vin, patro.” “Thank you, father.” 


he takes some powdered sugar, 
he sprinkles his melon with sugar. 


Li prenas la kulereton, He takes his small spoon, 

li malkunigas la maturan fruktokarnon 
de la melano, 

portas plenegan kuleron da frukotokarno 


al la buSo, 
guas de la gusto, he relishes the taste, 
li mangas gin, he eats it, 
li daiirigas sammaniere, he keeps on in the same way, 
li mangas la tutan maturan parton, he eats all of the ripe part, 
li lasas la nematuran parton. he leaves the green part. 


Talk About Books 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN CouNTIES, TowNs, AND VILLAGES. John 
A. Farlie, Ph. D., University of Michigan. Pp. 289. 734x5%. 
The Century Company. $1.25 net. 

This book has one part devoted to historical matter, one each to 


the county and to minor divisions, and one to state supervision in 
local affairs. The book is systematic, admirably clear, and valuable 
as an examination of existing conditions. If it points the way to 
improvement at all, it does so by inevitable comparisons, and by 
records of actual workings. It is a candid study of things as they 
are. 

Tue SENsE OF THE INFINITE. Oscar Kuhns. Pp. 365. 74x7%. Henry 

Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Professor Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan University, is known to Chau- 
tauquans by “Studies in the Poetry of Italy” and more lately by 
“A Reading Journey through Switzerland.” They will be the more 
interested, therefore, in his present attempt to show the influence 
of the idealistic, the transcendental, the mystical, in the best of 
what men call literature, old and new, in religion, and in the really 
individual experiences of personal life. All who know Professor 
Kuhns either personally or by his writings will easily believe him 
when he says that this has been “a labor of love” and that his first 
concern was “to convince himself.” He has brooded much and been 
little eager for publication. The ideas, sentiments, attitudes of 
mind which he describes have become part of the texture of his own 





The maid places the sugar bowl near the 


the latter pours the ice into his plate, 


he reaches the ripe flesh of the melon, 


carries a spoonful of it to his mouth, 
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thought, in affirmation or negation; and a quiet enthusiasm runs into 
even the passages which must be deliberately critical or expository. 
The book is to be admired for its exclusions as well as for what it 
attempts. Formal philosophy, theology, and the findings of modern 
science are not pertinent to it; neither is the mysticism of the Ori- 
ent. It would show simply how the makers of what we hold high as 
literature from Plato down to the great figures of the Renaissance 
period and so on to Browning and Emerson, were moved by a per- 
sonal sense of realities infinite and out of sight. This is done in- 
telligibly, convincingly, and in a way to illumine a great deal in the 
study of literature. One of William Vaughn Moody’s best passages 
is quoted to illustrate that the principle is not dead in our own 
time. That it is rooted in the common thought of the common peo- 
ple is proved by the eagerness of many to run pathetically after a 
deceiver like John Alexander Dowie. This, however, is only by the 
way. 

The chapter on the Renaissance alone would make the book 
worth while. ‘ 
TuHoucGuHtTs on Business. Waldo Pondray Warren. Pp. 237. 734x5%. 

Forbes & Co. Chicago. $1.25. 
This book is better than it looks. While it is no more cheaply 
bound nor cheaply printed than the average, yet the publishers have 
given it an unattractive appearance. Uneven paging, entire lack 
of ornamental heads or initials and also of effective spacing and 
typography, give one a dissatisfied feeling in handling the book. 
The contents are well worth reading. They have enough of humor 
and of grace to claim the attention and enough of substance to 
repay it. The brief discussion of points, originally written as edi- 
torials, are like a modernized Poor Richard’s Almanac for their 
wisdom and for their insistence on the normal foundation of suc- 
cess. “Think Big,” “Play Fair,” “Please,” “Waiting in the Ante- 
room,” “The Contagion of Littleness” are among the titles. 
Scortisn Toasts. By Ivor Ben MclIvor. And Irish Toasts. By 


Shane Na Gael. Pp. 111. 6x5. H. M. Caldwell Co. New 
York. Each 5oc. 


Plaid and shamrock designs cover these two attractive looking little 
volumes and the pages have pretty margins. The contents are not 
great in quantity but various in quality. The most that can ordinar- 
ily be hoped of such volumes is that here and there a bit will have 
both humor and a meaning. The two volumes in question realize 
this hope. That the maudlin finds its way in, too, might almost 
be presumed from the titles. 

On tHE Witness STAND. Hugo Miinsterberg. Pp. 260. 7%4x5%. 


The McClure Co. $1.50. 
This is confessedly an adventure into new fields. Upon its main 


thesis it is very convincing, namely, that in the weighing and even 
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in the procuring of evidence, courts and juries might profit greatly 
by the advice of the psychologist, and that ill-grounded resistance 
to the use of available science in this direction must soon break 
down. By examples readily intelligible to the lay mind, it is illus- 
trated how illusions and tricks of memory vitiate the testimony of 
intentionally faithful witnesses and how the psychologist could 
often detect these. A witness will testify that a gown seen in late 
twilight was red, while every psychologist knows that under the con- 
ditions red could not be distinguished; or that a sound came from 
in front whereas the sense of hearing registers no difference be- 
tween sounds ahead and those behind the subject. It is shown that 
the sincerity of an accused person may be tested by the well estab- 
lished methods of the “associationists,” when he professes to know 
nothing about a matter or when he professes to be disclosing his 
full knowledge. The danger of attaching too much value to con- 
fessions is well set forth, and the preposterousness of extracting 
confession by methods of suggestion and of cruel insistence. Under 
such treatment an innocent person is quite as likely to “confess” as 
a guilty. By human methods the psychologist is able to educe the 
knowledge of the subject, or to detect the wilful suppression of it. 

This book, while only part of an intended larger work on “Ap- 
plied Psychology” gives evidence of the unlimited pains for which 
the best of German investigators are provided. It betrays, 
too, some of the typical slowness to appreciate absurdity in one’s 
own processes which has made German science, with all its achieve- 
ments, often a source of amusement. If Professor Miinsterberg 
asks his students what certain marks look like and one replies 
“hair in curling papers,” while another says “a skunk on a log” (not 
a small dog, which would be sober and undiverting, but a skunk) ; 
it does not occur to him apparently, that the mind of American 
youth is perverse for humor’s sake. So when he asks the size of 
the moon, he does not rule out as lacking seriousness the testimony 
which says “as large as a lemon pie.” Maybe he thinks only a great 
psychologist would reflect that a custard pie or any other variety 
m‘ght be of equal proportions and so takes the answer as_ delight- 
fully naive. In his chapter on the prevention of crime he shows 
very elaborately that after a moderate dose of alcohol “motor re- 
actions have become easier,” “apperception worse,” “the whole idea- 


” 


tional interplay has suffered, the inhibitions are reduced, the merely 
mechanical superficial connections control the mind and the intel- 
lectual processes are slow.” “Is it necessary to point out,” he asks, 
“that every one of these changes favors crime?” And yet he sounds 
the same warning against abstinence which appears in his recent 
article in McClure’s and which David Starr Jordan characterizes 
as “arrant rot,” namely, that to forget the evils of monotony is 
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dangerous, that man was intended to escape occasionally from dull 
routine, and that if to become occasionally intoxicated were de- 
nied, man would surely and of necessity find more harmful avenues 
of escape. It is difficult of course for the lay mind to follow the 
thinking of a great scientist and we cannot wholly account for the 
professor’s logic here. Perhaps he is somewhat less severely 
logical on account of his own wine cellar, which he intimates was 
so well stocked that burglars who entered the house through the 
cellar door were diverted from doing much in the upper stories. 

There can hardly be a field bearing at all directly on practical 
life, in which freedom from vagaries would be more difficult than 
in Professor Miinsterberg’s present one; and on the whole he shows 
himself an enemy of vagaries. We repeat, he is very convincing as 
to the main thesis; and unless judges and lawyers know more of 
his subject than he gives them credit for, we wish they might all 
read his book. 

Tue Spirit or Lazor. By Hutchins Hapgood. Duffield & Company. 

N. Pp. 410. 74@x5%. $1.50. 

Of the types of character presented in this book the average polite 
reader has no intimate first-hand knowledge. Their way of think- 
ing and speaking is likely to give him a strong shock now and then. 
Yet if he is healthy enough to desire understanding of realities in 
the life of American citizens, he will be held fast by the book and 
will be glad at the end that he has read it. For it has the unmis- 
takable marks of artistic sincerity and of first-hand knowledge 
which give value to such revelation as it makes. 

We question the use of so representative a title. Labor when 
most demonstrative and aggressive may frequently show the 
“Spirit” which Mr. Hapgood illustrates; but he admits that he had 
conscious difficulty in finding a type for his hero and it may be 
doubted whether labor is fairly represented by virile graduates from 
hoboism on the one hand and “anaemic” degenerates from the work- 
ing grade to the grade of parasites on the other, all of whom have 
by common consent abolished the traditional forms of morality and 
know virtue only in its elemental forms. We have said that the 
existence of these types is undoubted; but that they represent labor 
in a broadly significant way is doubtful. We are still able to fancy 
the typical American workman as one who knows things are not 
wholly as they should be, who believes in a better future, but who 
meanwhile respects even capital if it is fair under the existing code, 
and who knows it is “not yet established that a man is a fool if he 
believes in God.” 

Certain undeniable tendencies in human nature and many sig- 
nificant facts regarding labor do strongly show in the book; and 
the thoughtful reader who does not mistake the occasional and the 
circumstantial for the fundamental will get only good from it. ‘* 
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